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NYC  gets  a Valentine: 
funding  OK'd  for 
anti-crime  package 


No  'fun'  in  funding 

House  subcommittee  to  scrutinize  'sheii  game' 
piayed  with  DoJ  discretionary  grant  programs 


Richmond  housing  projects 
turn  into  kiiling  grounds 


Employees'  drug  arrests  to  become 
the  boss's  business  in  Miami  Beach 


order  as  a '‘declaration  of  martial  law" 
by  Thornburgh,  said  the  subcommittee 
IS  “closely  examining"  the  order  “with 
respect  to  its  legality." 

Gurule  told  LEN  that  Thornburgh's 
order  grew  out  of  a recommendati  on  by 
the  Justice  Management  Division  to 
improve  coordination  among  OJP  bu- 
reaus, and  that  the  Attorney  General 
was  acting  within  aulhonty  when  it  was 
issued.  “It's  wholly  lawful,"  he  said. 

On  Feb  20.  Wise  chaired  a subcotn- 
mmec  heanng  in  which  Gurule  ap- 
peared as  a witness . The  subcommittee 
hearing  was  part  of  a continuing  inves- 
tigation into  severe  problems  with  the 
management  of  disoetionary  and  block 
grants  administered  by  OJP.  which  are 
disbursed  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments as  criminal  justice  and  drug 
control  grants. 

In  creating  the  agencies,  Congress 
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egy"  that  was  launched  last  year  It 
entails  reassigning  officers  from  spe- 
cial units  to  Federal  housing  communi- 
ties, usuallyonfoot  patrol  ‘Hheideais 
to  get  the  officer  out  of  the  car  and  into 
the  community."  said  Knight.  The  strat- 
egy has  had  some  success  m allowing 
resident  to  take  back  blocks  in  residen- 
tial neighborhoods  where  drug  dealing 
hal  become  entrenched.  (See  LEN.  Dec. 
31.  1990) 

Ktught  said  it  is  too  early  to  tell 
whether  the  program,  which  began  in 
earnest  last  November,  is  having  an 
effect  on  homicides  The  program  was 
developed  by  Oty  Manager  Robert  C. 
Bobb  and  police  officials  to  address 
Richmond's  high  rate  of  violent  crime. 
According  to  Knight,  the  city  had  45.32 
homicides  per  100,000  residents  in 
1989,  the  last  year  for  which  such  fig- 
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New  York  City  officials  and  crime- 
weary  New  Yorkers  won  a major  vic- 
tory Feb.  14  when  Gov.  Mano  Cuomo 
signed  a measure  that  will  enable  the 
city  to  fujtd  an  ambitious  $1. 8-billion 
anti-crime  program,  which  includes 
hiring  of  thousands  of  new  police  offi- 
cers by  1994. 

Cuomo's  signing  of  the  bill  came 
just  a few  days  after  state  legislators 
announced  they  had  agreed  on  a draft 
bill  allowing  Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins 
to  raise  new  taxes  to  hire  3.S00  police 
officeis.  Haggling  between  city  offi- 
cials and  state  lawmakers  in  the  months 
since  the  plan  was  unveiled  in  October 
threatened  to  doom  the  massive  initia- 
tive. In  January,  Dinkins  and  the  City 

Brown 
prepares  his 
"revoiution" 

New  York  Pdice  Commis- 
sionCT  Lee  P.  Brown  has  been 
spending  the  past  couple  of  weeks 
stumping  around  the  city  meeting 
with  residents  aral  neighborhood 
groups  to  inform  them  about  — 
and  seek  suf^xxt  for — his  plan  to 
put  the  Police  Depamnem  on  a 
community-oriented  footing. 

Just  one  before  Gov.  Mario 
Cuomo  signed  legislation  that  will 
enable  the  “Safe  Streets.  Safe  Qty" 
anti-crime  program  to  become  a 
reality.  Brown  unveiled  a detailed 
agenda  aimed  at  making  commu- 
nity-oriented policing  the  domi- 
nant philosophy  of  policing  in  New 
York  City.  Brown  has  made  no 
secret  of  his  desire  to  impleinem 
the  philosophy  on  a department- 
wide basis  ova  the  next  few  years, 
it  was  a cornerstone  of  the  reor- 
ganixation  of  the  department  that 
he  aruiounced  in  October.  But  the 
Feb.  13  briefing  Brown  held  at 
City  Hall  offered  the  greatest  de- 
tail to  date  of  what  the  transforma- 
tion vrill  entail. 

The  plan,  to  be  phased  in  over 
four  years,  was  termed  a “quiet 
revolution"  by  Brown,  one  that 
will  require  officers  to  leave  their 
patrol  cars  and  return  to  fool  pa- 
trol, while  getting  to  know  the 
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Council  approved  a $765-million  prop- 
erty lax  hike  to  finance  the  anti-crime 
program.  (See  LEN,  Nov.  15, 1990.) 

“This  bill  make  possible  a safer, 
mwe  secure  New  York  Qty,"  Cuomo 
said  of  the  le^slation.  The  plan  had 
been  stalled  — and  nearly  killed  — by 
Senate  Republicans  \n4k>  had  demanded 
assurances  from  city  officials  that  funds 
would  not  be  channeled  into  other  areas 
and  that  the  city  consider  fire  protection 
as  an  integral  part  of  public  safety.  To 
that  end,  lawmakers  demanded  that  pan 
of  the  funds  generated  by  a personal 
income-tax  surcharge  be  used  to  fund 
fire  programs  as  well  as  criminal  justice 
fxograms. 

Dinkins'  plan,  dubbed  “Safe  Streets, 
Safe  Qty."  is  an  ambitious  program  to 
beef  up  police  and  criironal  justice  serv- 
ices. as  wdl  as  address  crime  through 
social  intervention  programs  largely 
aimed  at  youths.  About  9,000  police 
officers  will  be  added  to  the  current 
patrol  strength  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  and  (he  Transit  and 
Housing  Authority  police  forces  will 
also  add  manpower.  About  3,500  of 
those  officers  will  come  from  new  hir- 
ing, and  the  rest  by  sharing  duties  for- 
merly earned  out  by  pdice  with  other 
agencies.  Anaggressivecivilianization 
policy  within  the  Police  Department  is 
expected  to  free  up  thousands  of  desk- 
bound offices  for  patrol  duties.  The 
departmern  expects  to  hire  1 .626  civil- 
ians for  jobs  now  filled  by  police  offi- 
cers by  July  1993 

The  program  will  provide  New  York 
Qty  with  its  largest  police  force  ever, 
one  that  is  expected  to  swell  to  well 
over  31.000  officers.  By  comparison, 
the  department  had  30,552  in  the  mid- 
1970's.  That  number  has  since  fallen  to 
about  26,800. 

New  Yorkers  will  pay  a pice  for 
what  they  hope  will  be  increased  pro- 
tection against  crime  Funding  compo- 
nents of  the  plan  include  the  personal 
income-tax  surcharge  — already  in 
place  — that  will  cost  the  average  tax- 
payer $95  per  year  The  surcharge  was 
to  expire  in  1992  but  will  now  be  ex- 
tended for  four  years.  Property  taxes 
will  rise  for  the  average  homeowner 
through  the  next  two  years,  and  a new 
instant  lotffiry  game  was  approved  that 
will  cost  players  S2  pa  soatch-off  card 
The  lottery  cards,  due  out  within  the 
next  few  months,  are  said  to  feature  a 
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A West  Virginia  Congressman  is 
looking  to  put  an  end  to  what  he  calls 
the  misappropriation  of  funds  by  the 
Justice  Department,  including  the  prac- 
tice of  misrepresenting  expenditures  in 
drug  treatment  programs,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  virtual  elimination  of  all 
discretionary  treatment  programs  and  a 
void  in  the  development  of  treatment 
programs  in  jails  and  prisons. 

The  House  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Goverament  Infor- 
mation, Justice  and  Agriculture,  chaired 
by  Representative  Robert  E Wise,  is 
also  said  tobeexamining  the  legality  of 
an  order,  issued  Feb.  19  by  Attorney 
General  Dick  Thornburgh,  that  trans- 
ferred all  “matters  of  administration 
and  management"  of  the  five  agencies 
comprising  the  Office  of  Justice  Pro- 
grams to  Jimmy  Gurule,  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  the  Office  of 
Justice  Programs. 


Nearly  3 1 percent  of  the  1 1 3 homi- 
cides in  Richmond.  Va.,  during  1990 
occurred  in  the  city's  Federal  housing 
projecu  — where  only  6 percent  of  the 
city's  214,300  residents  live  — and 
police  officials  hope  dial  increased 
enforcement  efforts,  including  a new 
“urban  violence  strategy,"  will  reverse 
the  disquieting  statistic. 

Like  many  large  II. S.  cities, 
Richmond  chalked  up  a record-break- 
ing homicide  total  in  1990.  Sgt. Melvin 
B-  Knight  of  the  Police  Department's 
planning  and  research  division  told  LEN 
that  35  homicides — or  30.9  percent — 
occurred  in  the  city’s  seven  Federal 
housing  projects.  About  14,000  people 
live  in  the  projects'  4.461  units,  accord- 
ing to  Richmond  Housing  Authority 
statistics. 

So  far  this  year,  the  trend  seems  to 
be  running  against  the  police.  Lieut. 


Miami  Beach,  Ra.,  officials  have 
adopted  a controversial  city  ordinance 
that  directs  police  to  notify  en^loyers 
about  drug-related  arrests  of  their 
employees,  but  before  the  first  such 
letter  is  sent,  officials  agreed,  they  will 
first  alcn  the  state  chapterof the  Ameri- 
can Qvil  Liboties  Union. 

The  move  will  allow  (he  civil  liber- 
ties organization  to  begin  a legal  chal- 
lenge against  the  measure,  which  was 
proposed  by  Police  ChierPhilip  Huber 
late  last  year  and  narrowly  approved  by 
(he  Qty  Q)mmission  on  January  23- 

No  letters  have  yet  been  sent  by  the 
police  urxlcr  the  ordinance,  but  Robyn 
Blumncr,  executive  director  of  the 
ACLU’s  Rorida  chapta.  said  that  the 
fust  letter  will  trigger  a legal  challenge 
against  (he  ordinarKc,  which  the  ACLU 


The  five  OJP  components  affected 
by  the  order  are  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics,  the  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice. the  Bureau  of  Justice  AssistarKC, 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquerKy  Prevemioir,  and  the  Office  of 
Victims  of  Qimes. 

According  to  Thornburgh’s  order. 
Gurule  will  make  all  decisions  related 
to  the  “allocation  of  poscmel  resources. 
Congressional  and  public  affairs  ac- 
tivities, financial  and  frogram  moni- 
toring of  grant  recipients"  and  other 
fiinctions.  The  order  also  gives  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  the  author- 
ity to  establish  “binding  pdicies  and 
pnorities"  on  grams  to  OJP  bureaus  and 
authorizes  him  to  make  Tinal  determi- 
nations" as  to  whether  grants,  contracts 
and  cooperative  agreements  “are  con- 
sistent widi  the  established  policies  and 
priorities." 

Armstrong,  who  characterized  the 


Larry  Beadles,  who  commands  the 
homicide  and  violent  crime  unit,  said 
that  four  — or  22  percent  — of  the  18 
homicides  recorded  in  the  city  as  of 
Feb.  25  had  occurred  in  the  city’s  hous- 
ing projects-  Seven  other  homicides  — 
or  39  percent  — have  occurred  in  the 
Federally  subsidized  housing  scattered 
throughout  the  city. 

The  disparity  may  occur.  Beadles 
suggested,  because  there  are  fewer 
controls  placed  on  residents  of  subsi- 
dized housing  than  there  are  in  the 
projects,  where  strict  Federal  rules 
against  criminal  acovity  are  in  place 
Nevatheless,  the  figures  show  that  more 
than  60  percent  of  Richmond's  homi- 
cides occur  in  Federally  fiinded  or 
subsidized  housing  areas. 

But  police  hope  (he  trend  can  be 
reversed  through  a number  of  strate- 
^es.  iiKluding  the  '%irban  violence  strat- 


comends  violates  a defendant 's  nght  to 
due  process. 

“We're  concerned  that  it  flouts  the 
presumption  of  iniKKence,  that  it  pun- 
ishes upon  arrest  as  opposed  to  convic- 
tion," Blumna  said  of  the  measure.  She 
told  LEN  she  was  unaware  of  similar 
ordinances  on  (he  books  in  other  locali- 
ties. 

Huber,  a former  Baltimore  County. 
Md..  police  official  who  became  Police 
Chief  in  Miami  Beach  last  May.  made 
street -level  drug-dealing  a major  prior- 
ity of  his  adnunistraiion.  and  proposed 
a three-pronged  approach  against  street- 
level  drug  trafficking  to  be  mplemented 
over  a two-year  period,  said  police 
spokesman  Det.  Tom  Hoolahan 

The  idea  to  mail  lencts  toemployers 
when  their  employees  were  arrested  on 


drug  charges  was  an  “innovative"  ap- 
proach to  anadc  the  drug  problem  at  the 
local  level,  Hoolahan  told  LEN,  adding 
that  an  analysis  of  drug  arrests,  particu- 
larly in  the  city's  affluent  Art  E)cco 
district,  showed  that  the  majority  of 
offenders  were  gainfully  employed, 
many  in  “positions  of  public  safety," 
including  attorneys,  bus  drivers,  and 
welffire  officials.  The  spokesman  said 
Huber  felt  that  police,  had  a “sense  of 
rcsportsibUity"  to  notily  employers 
about  fficir  empoyecs  alleged  drug 
abuse,  especially  in  instances  where 
public  safety  might  be  put  into  jeopard) 
by  an  employoc’s  drug  us.- 

“We  realize  it's  an  inns'vative  step 
and  a conuovasial  one,"  said  Hoolahan. 
who  cauQoned  that  the  intent  of  the 
Continued  on  Page  8 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

“If  you  accept  the  fundamental  premise  that 
the  primary  responsibility  of  police  is  to 
protect  human  life. . .then  it  follows  on  a 
policy  basis  that  it  would  be  a violation  of 
these  principles  for  the  police  to  escalate  any 
non-life-threatening  incident  into  a life- 
threatening  incident.” 

— Louis  Mayo,  a law  enforcement  consultant,  on  a new  Texas 
court  ruling  on  liability  from  police  pursuits.  (3:5) 


Around  the  Nation 


DELAWARE  — Harrington  poUce 
uiil  shoot  200  pigeons  that  have  laid 
MCge  to  the  downtown  area,  .said  Police 
Chief  Rank  MeJvtn  Jr.  The  birds'  feath- 
ers and  droppings  caused  residents  to 
complain,  but  foes  of  the  idea  said  the 
birds  should  be  trapped  or  euthanized. 


former  Capt.  Guy  Cavolien  and  former 
Lieut.  Roben  Hindman  were  leaders  in 
the  narcotics  ring. 

NEW  ^'ORK  — An  indictment  un- 
sealed Jan.  3 charged  a New  York  City 
police  officer  with  manslaughter  m the 
Novembw  shooting  death  of  a Bronx 
woman  who  police  had  said  threatened 
theofficerwithhisnightsrtckashctned 
to  settle  a domestic  dispute.  Amo  Her- 
werth,  25.  pleaded  not  guilty  in  the 
death  of  Mary  Mitchell.  4 1 , and  he  was 
suspended  from  the  force  without  pay. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — The 
Department  of  Corrections  said  AIDS- 
related  deaths  among  inmates  in  Dis- 
tnet  jails  rose  from  eight  m 1989  to  20 
in  1990.  The  steep  nse  has  prompted 
inmates*  n^ts  advocates  to  request 
that  Jail  officials  provide  improved 
medical  care,  condoms  and  allow  the 
release  of  terminally  ill  prisoners. 

MARYLAND — Prisoners  at  the  Bal- 
timore County  Jail  were  to  be  held  in 
five  trailers  starting  Jan.  29.  to  satisfy  a 
deadline  set  by  a Federal  court  in  Sep- 
tember which  ruled  that  the  focility  was 
overcrowded  and  unsanitary. 

Gov.  William  D.  Schaefer  on  Feb- 
19  commuted  the  prison  sentences  of 
eight  women  who  killed  abusive  men, 
saying  he  is  convinced  that  they  acted 
in  self-defense.  The  pnsons  sentences 
ranged  from  three  years  to  life  on  con- 
vicnons  ranging  from  manslaughter  to 
first-degree  murder 

MASSACHUSETTS  — The  LowcU 
chapter  of  the  Guardian  Angels  anti- 
enme  group  was  disbanded  early  last 
month  for  not  recruiting  minorities.  The 
group’s  founder.  Qatis  Sliwa,  had  given 
the  group  a Jan.  1 deadline  to  address 
the  problem.  A spokesman  said  the 
Lowell  group  plans  to  reorganize. 

Gov.  William  Weld  early  diis  month 
named  Georgette  Watson,  co-founder 
of  the  Dorchester-based  Drop-a-Dime 
ami-cnme  program,  to  head  his  Alli- 
ance Agaiast  Drugs  program. 

Former  senior  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  agent  Edward  K 
O'Bnen  pleaded  ginlty  in  a Federal 
court  on  Feb  3 to  cocaine  trafficking 
charges  stemming  from  his  arrest  in  a 
stmg  by  fellow  agents.  O'Bnen  once 
headed  the  DEA's  Spnngfidd  office. 

NEW  JERSEY  — A 17-year-old 
Newark  youth  led  officers  on  a two- 
state.  12-miIe.  90-mile-an-hour  chase 
in  which  he  roared  throu^  barricades 
and  red  lights  and  raced  the  wrong  way 
down  one-way  streets  while  shooting 
wildly  at  his  pursuers.  Hector  Casta- 
meda.  driving  a stolen  car,  was  finally 
stopped  on  Feb.  3 by  100  offioen  backed 
with  a helicopter  and  an  arsenal  of 
weapons.  He  had  led  police  on  a chase 
that  began  in  Kearney,  NJ  . and  ended 
in  New  York  City's  Upper  West  Side 
He  faces  more  than  a dozen  charges  in 
New  Jersey  and  New  York,  including 
five  counts  of  attempted  murder. 

A state  grand  jury  indicted  20  people 
on  drug  charges  on  Feb.  13.  including 
two  former  members  of  the  Sea  Girt 
Police  Department,  and  accused  them 
of  operaung  a drug  network  in  several 
Monmouth  County  localities.  The  in- 
dictment said  that  Sea  Girt  police  head- 
quarters served  as  a distribution  point 
for  marijuana  and  cocaine  sales  and 
that  former  Sgt.  Joseph  Beaumont. 


New  York  City  police  and  Federal 
agents  arrested  4 1 people  in  the  Bronx 
on  Jan.  9 in  a bust  of  a well-armed 
heroin  ring.  The  ring  sold  about  $25 
million  in  fieroin  each  year  and  its 
members  — all  under  the  age  of  23  — 
have  been  implicated  in  at  least  eight 
shootings  with  automatic  weapons.  The 
16-month  investigation  also  snared  dnjg 
dealers  in  Baltimore,  a gun  smuggler  in 
Virginia  and  a clandestine  factory  in- 
side a United  Airlines  hangar  in 
Oakland,  Calif.,  that  assembled  subma- 
chine guns. 

Subway  crime  in  New  York  City 
has  dropped  during  the  past  four  months, 
officials  said,  in  what  is  only  the  second 
decline  since  1987.  Officials  said  $10 
million  in  overtime  was  paid  to  police 
officers  last  year,  which  effectively 
added  200  officers  to  the  force. 

An  off-duty  New  York  City  police 
officer  shot  his  girlfriend  and  killed 
himself  on  Feb.  3.  Michael  Morrissey. 
27.  shot  himselftodeath  after  critically 
wounding  Mary  Redmond. 

New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner Lee  P.  Brown  and  his  narcotics 
commanders  announced  the  formation 
of  a joint  police-private  sector  effort  to 
fight  drugs  called  Police  and  Commu- 
nity Together  PACT  Against  IllegaJ 
Narcotics.  The  program  came  as  a re- 
sult of  meetings  between  police  offi- 
cials and  200  business  executives. 

A New  York  City  police  officer 
who  was  arrested  in  the  Bronx  on  Jan. 

3 1 and  charged  with  raping  a prostitute 
is  being  investigated  in  connection  with 
the  slaying  of  another  prostitute  last 
year,  police  said.  After  police  officers 
ordered  Kevin  Burke,  3 1,  out  of  his  car, 
they  discovered  a nude  woman  who 
was  gagged  and  bound.  Burke  alleg- 
edly made  comments  while  assaulting 
the  victim  that  may  tie  him  into  the 
strangulation  death  of  a prostitute  last 
year,  whose  body  was  found  near  the 
scene  of  the  alleged  rape 

A former  New  York  City  police- 
woman who  had  just  settled  a sexual 
harassment  suit  against  the  aty  climbed 
atop  the  Bronx-Whitesione  Bndge  on 
Feb.  5 in  what  she  said  was  a protest 
against  the  terms  of  the  settlement.  It 
was  the  second  time  in  five  years  that 
Maureen  McKenna  had  scaled  the  150- 
foot  tower,  the  first  time  was  during  an 
alleged  suicide  attempt  in  1986. 

New  York  City  Councilman  Sal 
Albanese  ^oposed  that  the  city  adopt 
an  anti-car  theft  program  similar  to  one 
in  Michigan,  which  ut^xus  a surcharge 
on  insurance  premiums  and  uses  the 
funds  to  hire  police  and  prosecutors 
who  deal  only  with  auto  thefts.  Al- 
banese  said  New  York  City  has  the 
wCTst  auto-theft  rate  in  the  nation,  with 
133,861  vehicles  reponed  stolen  in  1989 
and  losses  totaling  $800  million. 


New  York  Pobce  Commissioner  Lee 
P-  Brown  told  a City  Council  commit- 
tee on  Feb.  19  that  the  amount  of  time 
suspects  waited  to  sec  a judge  after 
being  arrested  shrank  last  yeai.  along 
with  overtime  paid  to  officers  booking 
suspects,  thanks  to  new  technology. 
The  average  arrest-to-arraignmcnt  time 
dropped  to  34  hours  last  year  from  40  in 
1989.  and  arrest  overtime  decreased 
from  $22.8  million  in  1989  to  $17.6 
million  last  year.  Brown  said. 

More  than  1,000  semiautomatic 
handguns  are  said  to  be  lying  unused  at 
a police  firing  range  in  the  Bronx  be- 
cause of  Police  Commissioner  Lee  P. 
Brown's  concerns  about  the  pistols' 
safety.  Cunenily.  only  456  police  offi- 
cers — nxist  of  them  detectives,  intelli- 
gence officers  or  members  of  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Control  Bureau — have 
been  issued  the  weapons. 

A seven-month-long  undercover 
operation  by  the  New  York  City  Hous- 
ing Police  and  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Admirustration  culminated  Feb.  13  in 
the  arrests  of  several  people  alleged  to 
be  members  of  two  crack  gangs  based 
in  a Brooklyn  public  housing  project. 
Officials  said  the  gangs  had  been  dis- 
tnbuting  drugs  throughout  the  borough. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Pittsburgh  po- 
lice said  increased  crack  trafficking  was 
responsible  for  six  of  10  killings  that 
occurred  in  the  city  during  a 10-day 
period  late  last  month,  and  that  gunmen 
have  taken  to  wearing  bulletproof  vests. 
Police  Chief  Mayer  DeRoy  said  the 
slayings  prove  that  Pittsburgh  is  not 
“immune  to  what's  been  happening  in 
othercities“asa  result  ofcrack  dealing. 


ALABAMA  — A six-moniti  morato- 
rium on  the  release  of  violent  inmates 
was  lifted  by  the  Board  of  Pardon  and 
Paroles  early  this  month  A unanimous 
vote  by  the  board  will  be  required  be- 
fore a violent  inmate  is  relea.sed. 

FLORIDA  — Lakeland  Police  Chief 
Sam  Baca  on  Jan.  13  ordered  the  de- 
partment's internal  affairs  unit  to  in- 
vestigate allegations  that  officers  Mi- 
chael Branch  and  Bill  Raebig  asked  for 
donations  of  beer  and  liquor  during 
their  weekend  shift  on  Jan.  11-13.  The 
officers  allegedly  entered  two  Lakeland 
bars  and  solicited  liquor  donations  for  a 
pnvatc  parly  for  police  officcfs. 

Auihoniies  in  the  Gainesville  area 
say  they  plan  to  request  an  additional 
$500,000  in  U-S.  Justice  Department 
funds  to  cover  costs  of  its  ongoing 
investigation  into  last  August's  serial 
killings  of  five  University  of  Gainesville 
students.  A suspect  in  the  slayings  re- 
portedly has  been  identified  but  not 
charged  (See  LEN.  Oct.  31.  1990.) 

A Slate  task  force  has  been  formed 
to  investigate  “an  alarming  pattern*'  of 
church  fires  across  the  state  and  estab- 
lish whether  the  arsons  are  connected. 
The  Church-Arson  Task  Force  will 
coordinate  probes  into  al  least  a dozen 
church  fires  repeated  since  July  While 
no  major  injuries  or  deaths  have  been 
reported,  damage  estimates  tochurches 
burned  in  Fort  Myers,  Gainesville, 


Sanford  and  Winter  Haven  have  reached 
the  millions  of  dollars 

Store  clerks  unpacking  bananas  in  a 
Tampa  supermarket  found  about  74 
pounds  of  cocaine  in  three  crates,  po- 
lice said  early  this  month.  It  was  the 
fourth  illegal  stash  of  cocaine  to  be 
found  in  fruit  crates  since  Feb.  8.  Three 
others  were  found  in  Orlando  and  Crys- 
tal. and  another  in  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

GEORGIA— Walter  Moody  pleaded 
innocent  to  firearms  and  obstruction  of 
justice  charges  stemming  from  (be  1989 
mail  bombings  that  killed  an  Alabama 
judge  and  a Savannah  civil  rights  law- 
yer His  lawyers  say  they  may  pursue 
an  insanity  defense  for  Moody,  who 
faces  a 70-count  indictment  stemming 
from  the  bombings 

Haralson  County  authonties  are 
continuing  a search  for  a 12- year-old 
boy  who  wounded  a sheriffs  deputy 
and  then  escaped  in  a pickup  truck  Feb. 
13.  Deputy  Steve  Bell  was  answering  a 
burglary  call  in  Tallapoosa  when  he 
confronted  the  boy  allegedly  trying  to 
steal  a four-wheel  all-terrain  vehicle. 
The  boy  pulled  oui  a .22-caliber  pistol 
and  shot  Bell  in  the  arm. 

LOUISIANA  — Recorded  messages 
are  being  put  in  place  to  identify  calls 
from  Angola  prison  to  people  outside 
the  facility,  in  an  effort  to  end  the  use  of 
phones  by  inmaies  to  place  personal 
ads  and  run  scams,  authorities  said. 

Ex-New  Orleans  police  office 
Ralph  Jones.  35,  faces  trial  next  month 
on  charges  of  money  laundering  and 
conspiracy  to  sell  cocaine.  His  former 
partner  David  Fisher.  31,  will  plead 
guilty,  his  lawyer  said.  The  pair  were 
arrested  in  a sting  by  Federal  agents  in 
November. 

MISSISSIPPI  — An  investigation  is 
underway  into  the  shooting  death  of 
Ollie  Young  by  Columbus  police  offi- 
cer Polly  Speed.  The  incident  occurred 
whenpoiice  responded  to  a disturbance 
call  and  found  Young  wielding  a knife 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — The  FBI  is 
investigating  the  claims  of  police  cor- 
ruption made  by  a man  convicted  Jan 
22  on  drug  charges.  Sam  McCotter,  40, 
said  that  two  New  Bern  police  ser- 
geants helped  his  drug  distribution  ring 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — The  Char- 
leston County  sheriffs  and  police  forces 
merged  on  Jan.  I into  a combined 
agency  headed  by  Sheriff  Al  Cannon. 
The  new  department,  which  employs 
540  people  and  has  a $16.9-million 
budget,  was  approved  by  voters  last 
November. 

TENNESSEE  — University  of  Ten- 
nessee trustees  are  consideringa  plan  to 
expand  the  role  of  the  Knoxville  police 
m probes  of  campus  crime.  Campus 
police  have  been  criticized  for  the 
handling  of  a 1988  slaying  of  a student 
and  an  October  attack  on  a coed. 


VIRGINIA  — Gov.  L.  Douglas  Wilder 
on  Feb.  19spared  the  life  ofa33-ycar- 
old  man  whose  supporters  claim  was 
wrongly  convicted  of  murdering  a 
woman  and  raping  and  murdering  her 
15-year-old  daughter.  Wilder  issued  a 
conditional  pardon  for  Joseph  Giarra- 
tano,  an  accomplished  jailhouse  lawyer 
who  was  scheduled  to  die  in  the  electric 
chair  Feb.  22.  Giarratano's  sentence 


was  commuted  to  life  in  prison  with  a 
chance  for  parole  after  25  years.  He  was 
also  allowed  to  seek  a new  trial. 

Richmond  officials  gathered  Feb. 
14  to  dedicate  a $3. 1-million.  100- 
inmate  addition  to  the  Richmond  City 
Jail.  The  nicdium-security  facility, 
which  features  a state-of-the-art  elec- 
tronic command  center,  is  an  outgrowth 
of  a suit  filed  by  Sheriff  Andrew  Win- 
ston in  1988  in  which  state  and  city 
officials  agreed  to  share  the  cost  of  the 
addition. 


ILLINOIS  — Chicago  prosecutors 
rejected  a deal  last  month  that  could 
have  saved  killer  Larry  Eyler  from 
execution  in  exchange  for  pleading 
guilty  in  two  killings  and  supplying 
(hem  with  information  on  20  other 
unsolved  murders  Cook  County  State's 
Attorney  Jack  O'Malley  called  Eyler's 
offer  “extortion  of  the  most  venal  and 
gruesome  nature  ” Eyler,  37,  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  the  mutilation  kill- 
ing of  a 15-year-old  boy. 

Federal  authorities  have  busted  a 
Rock  Island-based  gambling  ring  they 
say  took  in  nearly  $4.5  million  in  43 
months.  Eight  people  were  arrested  and 
charged  with  gambling,  drug  and 
money-laundering  offenses. 

Chicago's  January  homicide  record 
was  broken  last  month  when  76  killings 
were  investigated  by  police.  Authori- 
ties said  they  could  not  account  for  the 
rise,  saying  slayings  usually  decline 
during  the  cold-weather  months.  The 
old  record  of  75  murders  was  set  in 
January  1975. 

INDIANA  — AWOL  Marine  Christo- 
pher Peterson.  22,  and  Antwoin  McGee. 
2 1 . were  charged  early  this  month  with 
armed  robbery  and  attempted  murder  at 
a Crown  Point  re,stauram.  Police  said 
Peicfvm  was  responsible  for  seven  fatal 
shootings  since  Oct.  30. 

A state  House  committee  has  ap- 
proved a bill  that  will  impose  four-year 
sentences  and  $10,000  fines  for  those 
who  take  pan  in  gang  activity.  Gang 
members'  parents  could  be  liable  for 
damages  under  the  measure,  which  goes 
to  the  full  House  for  a vote. 

MJCHIGAN  — Detroit  police  and 
firefi^ters  faced  off  Jan.  28  in  an  eight- 
week  “Battle  of  the  Badges"  weight- 
loss  contest.  Pledges,  made  on  a per- 
pound  basis,  will  benefit  the  Children's 
Hospital  of  Michigan. 

OHIO  — The  Ohio  Supreme  Court 
was  expected  to  hear  arguments  Feb.  6 
from  lawyers  for  Hamilton  County 
ProsecuiOT  Arthur  Ney  and  the  Cincin- 
nati solicitor's  office  over  who  should 
get  a bigger  cut  of  cash  and  assets 
seized  fromdrug  dealers.  Ney  asked  for 
a bigger  cut  of  money  confiscated  in 
drug  arrests  in  return  for  prosecuting 
cases.  City  officials  rebuffed  his  re- 
quest for  a 20-percent  share  for  decid- 
ing one  case.  Ney  sued  and  lost  in 
Hamilton  Cixinty  Common  Pleas  Court, 
and  lost  again  in  the  Ohio  First  District 
Court  of  Appeals. 

A Lancaster  high  school  student  was 
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in  guarded  condition  early  diis  month 
after  being  shot  in  the  back  of  a school 
bus.  Police  have  charged  a IS-ycar-old 
girl  with  the  attempted  murder  of  Kurt 
Woolum. 


IOWA  — A Federal  jury  in  Des  Moines 
on  Jan.  31  convicted- a man  — de- 
scribed by  prosecutors  as  an  odd  person 
who  wore  the  same  underwear  “a  long 
time"  — on  four  felony  counts  in  con- 
nection with  the  thefts  of  thousands  of 
rare  books  from  45  libraries  and  muse- 
ums in  the  United  States  2uid  Canada. 
Stephen  Blumberg.  who  had  pleaded 
not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity,  also 
was  found  guilty  of  stealing  musical 
instruments  and  stained  glass  windows. 
Prosecutor  Liitda  Readc  called  Blum- 
berg  “a  thief  of  historical  proportioas" 
who  “stole  from  the  cultural  history  of 
the  United  Slates."  (See  LEN,  March 
31.  1990.1 

Winnebago  County  Sheriff  Don 
Void  retired  Feb.  10  after  22  years  in 
the  post  and  has  been  replaced  by  dep- 
uty Thomas  Lillquisi.  Void,  who  had 
no  prior  law  enforcement  experience 
prior  to  his  1968  election,  said  he  was 
thankful  that  only  one  serious  crime  — 
amurdcrduringlheearly  1970’s — had 
occurred  during  his  tenure.  Void  had  a 
challenging  first  night  on  the  job  — he 
had  to  respond  alone  to  a car  accident 
that  killed  two  people  because  his  only 
deputy  at  the  time  — Ullquist  — was 
laid  up  with  the  flu. 

MONTANA  — Under  a bill  intro- 


duced in  the  state  Senate  this  month, 
campus  police  would  be  allowed  to 
carry  firearms  full  time.  Under  current 
law.  campus  police  officers  are  allowed 
to  carry  guns  only  between  the  hours  of 
8 P.M.  and  8 A.M.  or  when  guarding 
valuables. 


ARIZONA  — Seven  prominent  .Ari- 
zona legislators  and  seven  other  politi- 
cal figures  were  indicted  by  a Maricopa 
County  grand  jury  Feb.  5 on  charges  of 
bribery,  money  laundering  and  filing 
false  election  statements.  The  charges 
grew  out  of  a 1 3-monlh  sting  operation 
in  which  J.  Anthony  Vincent,  a self- 
described  gaming  consultant,  paid 
lawmakers  thousands  of  dollars  in  a 
campaign  to  make  casino  gambling  le- 
gal. 

Phoenix  police  were  searching  fora 
car  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  a park  where 
an  explosion  of  a camper  killed  a Cana- 
dian man  on  Feb.  2.  Police  are  unsure 
whether  a propane  tank  explosion  was 
responsible  for  the  death  of  Stephaen 
Wilson  or  whether  the  death  was  a 
homicide.  Witnesses  reported  seeing  a 
car  that  contained  explosives  near  the 
site  of  the  explosion. 

COLORADO  — Longmont  police 
soon  will  be  armed  with  a cayenne 
pepper-based  spray  that  will  be  used  to 
subdue  violent  suspects.  The  spray  wa.s 
recommended  by  a task  force  on  non- 
lethal  weapons  that  was  formed  after 


police  shot  and  killed  a man  in  1989. 

Boulder  Police  Chief  Jay  Propst, 
56,  said  early  this  month  he  would 
retire  in  the  spring  after  12years  on  the 
Job.  Propst  will  remain  on  the  job  until 
the  city  manager  names  his  successor. 

NEW  MEXICO  — The  alibi  6f  a for- 
mer Albuquerque  police  officer  on  trial 
for  first -degree  murder,  armed  robbery 
and  burglary  charges  was  put  into  doubt 
early  last  month  when  the  mother  of  his 
girlfriend  — who  had  testified  that 
defendant  Matthew  Griffin  was  with 
her  at  the  timeof  the  April  1989  murder 
of  Michael  Howard  — said  her  dau^- 
tcr  was  still  recovering  from  major 
surgery  just  days  before  the  killing. 
Griffin  is  one  trial  for  Howard’s  mur- 
der, five  armed  bank  robberies  during 
1988  and  1989,  and  one  count  each  of 
burglary  and  evidence  tampering. 

TEXAS  — The  family  of  a black  in- 
mate whodied  in  Cleveland  City  Jail  in 
March  1988  reached  a cash  settlement 
Jan.  9 in  a wrongful-death  lawsuit 
brought  against  Liberty  County  and 
Oeveland  officials,  including  10  po- 
lice officers.  The  death  of  Kenneth  Earl 
Simpson  prompted  protests  of  racial 
injustice  because  the  inmate  died  after 
a struggle  with  10  officers  — three  of 
whom  were  black — in  the  jail.  Details 
of  the  settlement  were  not  disclosed. 

Dallas  police  suspect  that  one  per- 
son is  responsible  for  the  slayings  of 
two  prostitutes,  whose  bodies  were 
found  with  “unusual  facial  mutilations." 
The  two  victims,  both  of  whom  worked 
out  of  the  same  South  Dallas  motel, 
were  shot  in  the  back  ofthe  head- Their 
bodies  were  found  in  the  same  area, 
partially  clothed,  and  both  bore  facial 
mutilations  that  authorities  said  appear 


to  be  “almost  a planned  signature"  of 
the  killer. 

A ruling  by  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Jim  Mattox,  released  last  month, 
said  that  a propo.sal  to  randomly  test 
law  officers  for  drugs  would  violate 
stale  constitutional  gurantees  of  pn- 
vacy  unless  a “compelling  government 
objective"  exists. 

Oowded  jails  svere  blamed  by  Hams 
County  authorities  for  the  high  cost  of 
overtime  paid  in  1990  to  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Sheri  fT  s Department . Over 
$6  million  in  overtime  was  paid  last 
year  to  shwifTs  employees,  some  of 
whom  doubled  their  regular  annual  pay 

The  number  of  violent  enmes  re- 
ported in  Dallas  during  January  de- 
creased compared  with  figures  for  the 
same  period  last  year,  but  robberies 
were  up  17  percent,  police  said.  Over- 
all. a 1-percent  increase  in  crime  was 
reported  by  Eiallas  authorities  last  month 
compared  to  January  1990.  Violent 
crime  was  down  5 percent  as  a result  of 
decreases  in  the  number  of  rapes  and 
aggravated  assaults  reported  to  police. 
The  number  of  homicides  reported  in 
January  — 35  — was  the  same  as  in 
January  1990. 


CALIFORNIA  — Moreno  Valley 
police  have  alerted  local  merchants  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  a man  believed 
responsible  for  three  robberies  since 


Jan.  16.  during  which  he  forced  female 
clerks  to  disrobe  at  knifepoint  before 
tying  them  up.  None  of  the  vicums  was 
sexually  assaulted,  police  say. 

The  names  of  persons  admitted  to 
hospitals  for  mental  health  care  are 
being  recorded  in  computers  located  at 
the  California  Department  of  Justice  as 
part  of  a gun-control  law  that  took  ef- 
fect Jan.  1.  Justice  officials  insist  that 
the  files  are  used  only  to  determine  eli- 
gibility shouldany  of  the  patients  apply 
for  firearm  ownership.  To  allay  the 
coTKems  of  psychiatrists  and  other 
health  professionals,  officials  have 
promised  to  give  their  “highest  prior- 
ity" to  safeguarding  the  confidentiality 
of  the  information,  and  say  that  com- 
puter recoids  will  be  destroyed  once 
voluntarily  admitted  pauenis  are  dis- 
charged. (See  LEN.  Nov.  30. 1990.) 

Civil  rights  activists  began  a probe 
into  violence  against  immigrants  and 
Latino  residents  in  the  San  Diego- 
Tijuana  area  on  F^.  6.  They  say  that 
from  May  1988  to  May  1989, 33  homi- 
cides have  occurred  at  theU.S  -Mexico 
border,  and  the  group  blames  U.S. 
Border  Patrol  offices,  hate  groups  and 
racial  vigilantes  for  the  killings 

IDAHO  — The  Aryan  Nations  white 
supremacist  group  has  dropped  a $1 . 1 - 
million  lawsuit  it  filed  to  protest  police 
survdilance.  after  the  group  and  Koote- 
nai County  officials  agreed  to  pay  their 
own  legal  fees.  Richard  Butler,  founder 
of  the  hate  group,  filed  the  suit  in  1987 
against  then-Sheriff  Merf  Stalder  and 
former  Undersheriff  Larry  Broadbent, 
complaining  that  deputies  were  posted 
outside  (he  compound  and  had  wntten 
down  license  numbers  and  photo- 
graphed attendees  at  the  Aryan  World 
Congress. 


The  chaser  is  as  bad  as  the  shot: 

Texas  court  ruling  gives  pursuits  a new  wrinkle 


Texas  law  enforcement  agencies 
should  draft  police  pursuit  policies 
that  are  comparable  to  guidelines  for 
the  use  of  deadly  force,  experts  say. 
following  a court  ruling  that  expanded 
the  potential  for  liability  resulting 
from  high-speed  chases. 

The  3-1  ruling  by  the  Texas  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  summary  judg- 
ments granted  to  the  City  of  Mes- 
quite and  four  police  officers  who 
pursued  a car  whose  occupants  they 
suspected  of  engaging  in  prostitu- 
tion, The  suspects  tried  to  elude 
pursuing  officers  by  driving  the 
wrong  way  on  a hi^way  access  road, 
but  they  crashed  into  another  car, 
killing  one  occupant  and  injuring 
others. 

BrendaTravis.oncof  the  injured, 
and  the  family  of  the  dead  passenger, 
Leonel  Lozano,  and  others  in  the 
Travis  car  filed  suit  against  the  City 
of  Mesquite  and  the  police  officers, 
alleging  negligence,  gtuss  negligence 
and  civil  rights  violations.  They  also 
sued  Stephen  Adkias,  whose  at- 
tempted escape  from  the  officers  who 
had  slopped  him  precipitated  the 
pursuit,  for  negligence  and  giti&s  neg- 
ligence. 

A trial  court  granted  a partial  sum- 
mary judgment  requested  by  the 
police  officers  and  the  city  but  de- 
nied summary  judgment  as  to  other 
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claims.  The  court  later  granted  final 
summary  judgment  in  favor  of  the  City 
of  Mesquite  and  the  police  officers,  and 
severed  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action 
against  them  from  the  plaintiff's  cause 
of  action  against  Adkins  and  his  two 
passengers.  Those  judgments  were 
upheld  on  appeal. 

Contributing  Factors 

On  Dec.  31.  the  Texas  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  lower  court,  ruling 
that  “the  summary  judgment  evidence 
raised  a fact  issue  whether  the  decision 
to  pursue.  . .was  a {Roximatc  cause  of 
the  accident.”  The  decision  frees  Travis 
and  other  plaintiffs  to  pursue  liability 
claims  against  Mesquite  and  Officers 
Vestal  Ashby  and  Johny  McClure,  who 
had  stopped  Adkins  and  chased  him 
when  he  began  to  flee.  Two  other  offi- 
cers who  merely  responded  to  Ashby 
and  McClure's  call  for  assistance  were 
granted  summary  judgments  by  the 
Texas  Supreme  Court. 

Both  Ashby  and  McClure  testified 
in  trial  court  that  they  knew  their  ac- 
tions could  have  resulted  in  injury,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  said  that  the  sum- 
mary judgment  evidence  inferred  that 
Adkins  drove  down  the  access  road  at 
an  excessive  speed  as  a result  of  the 
police  decision  to  give  chase.  “There 
was  summary  judgment  evidence  that 
the  conduct  of  the  police  officers  was  a 


cause  in  fact  of  the  accident  in  ques- 
tion." the  court's  opinion  stated. 

The  justices  also  ruled  that  the  po- 
lice officers  should  have  anticipated 
the  dangers  that  the  chase  presented  for 
others  and  that  their  negligence  “is  not 
superseded  and  will  not  be  excused 
when  the  criminal  conduct  is  a foresee- 
able result  of  such  negligence  " 

"We  recognize  that  police  officers 
must  make  their  decisions  about  pursu- 
ing a fleeing  suspect  rapidly  while  under 
pressure."  the  justices  opined,  “but  we 
have  concluded  that  there  is  no  special 
statutory  provision  excepting  police 
officers  from  the  recited  legal  stan- 
dards for  proximate  cause.  Police  offi- 
cers must  balance  the  risk  to  the  public 
with  their  duty  to  enforce  the  law  to 
choose  an  appropriate  course  of  con- 
duct. Public  safety  should  not  be  thrown 
to  the  winds  in  the  heat  of  the  chase  " 

The  court  also  ruled  that  the  evi- 
dence offered  in  support  of  the  sum- 
mary judgment  for  the  City  of  Mesquite 
failed  to  show  that  the  city  had  pru- 
vided  appropriate  training  and  policies 
for  high-speed  pobce  pursuits  “address- 
ing factors  analogous  to  those  for  use  of 
deadly  force.” 

Such  policies  and  training,  the  court 
said,  are  necessary  foracity  toestablish 
“that  it  was  not  consciously  indifferent 
to  the  rights  of  citizens  using  its  high- 
ways and  streets." 


While  the  decision  is  apfdicable  only 
in  Texas,  it  will  be  used  by  lawyers  in 
other  stales  representing  third  parties 
who  are  injured  as  a result  of  police 
pursuits,  according  to  Louis  Mayo, 
president  of  the  police  consulting  firm 
of  Mur^y,  Mayo  and  Associates 
Mayo,  a former  National  Institute  of 
Justice  official,  is  the  co-author  of  an 
NU  report  on  police  pursuits  that  urged 
the  adoption  of  restrictive  policies  in 
order  to  avoid  liability  resulting  from 
such  chases. 

An  “Omnibus”  Decision 

Calling  the  Mesquite  case  a “sweep- 
ing omnibus  decision."  Mayo  said  the 
ruling  indicates  that  "if  a police  depart- 
ment docs  not  have  policies,  training, 
and  supervision  for  automobile  pur- 
suits. consistent  with  those  required  for 
the  use  of  firearms,  and  there  results  an 
accident  in  which  somebody  gets  hurt, 
the  police  department  will  probably  be 
liable." 

Geoffrey  Alpert.  a University  of 
South  Carolina  professor  who  has  spent 
10  years  studying  deadly  force  and 
pursuit  ptriicies,  said  the  Texas  Supreme 
Court  decision  was  one  of  a "new  line 
of  cases"  which  have  held  that  police 
are  responsible  if  they  “pivximately 
cause"  criminal  suspects  to  drive  in 
such  a manner  that  might  result  in  inju- 
ries to  thud  parties. 


“If  the  police  anticipates  the  dan- 
gers. not  only  is  the  bad  guy  respon- 
sible. then  so.  too.  is  the  police  offi- 
cer.” Alpert  said.  "And  there  is  a line 
of  other  cases  saying  the  same  thing 
— that  if  it's  so  obvious  thai  there's 
going  to  be  an  accident,  then  the 
police  officer's  actions  are  also  part 
of  the  cause  " 

While  “progressive"  police  de- 
partments have  rewritten  their  pur- 
suit policies  m recent  years.  Alpert 
predicted  that  the  decision  will  rein- 
force the  trend  and  force  departments 
that  haven't  formulated  such  poli- 
cies to  do  so  Of  to  review  protocols 
already  in  place  Mayo  noted  that 
some  departments  are  sc«ly  lacking 
in  pursuit  policies  — so  much  so 
“that  if  you  ask  most  police  depart- 
ments how  many  pursuits  they  had 
last  year,  they  can't  tell  you." 

The  Texas  decision  will  probably 
prod  some  agencies  to  put  policies  in 
place  since  lawyers  in  other  states 
will  be  pointing  to  the  case  as  back- 
drop in  similar  cases.  Mayo  said  “If 
you  accept  the  fundamental  premise 
that  the  primary  responsibility  of 
police  is  to  protect  human  life,  then 
it  follows  on  a policy  basis  that  it 
would  be  a violation  of  these  pnn- 
ciplcs  for  the  police  to  escalate  any 
non-Ufe-ihreatening  UKident  into  a 
life-threatening  incident."  he  said. 
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Detroit  suffers  Hart  failure 


V 


Detroit  Police  Chief  William  L. 
Harl,  once  as  much  a fixture  of  city 
government  as  the  Mayor  he  served. 
Coleman  Young,  was  removed  from 
office  earlier  this  month,  two  days 
after  he  was  mdicted  by  a Federal 
grand  jury. 

Hart  pleaded  not  guilty  on  Feb. 
15  to  charges  stemming  from  a Fed- 
eral probe  into  the  alleged  multimil- 
lion-doliar  thefi  ftom  a secret  fund 
used  by  police  to  pay  informers,  buy 
drugs  and  conduct  undercover  in- 
vestigations. (See  LEN,  Feb.  14. 
1990.]  A forma  civilian  deputy  chief. 
Kenneth  Weiner,  whose  revelations 
prompted  an  1 S- month-long  Federal 
probe  into  the  alleged  theft,  also 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  charges  stem- 
ming from  the  investigation. 

Young  suspended  Hart  with  pay 
on  Feb.  13.  and  appointed  Stanley 
Knox,  a 51-year-old  precinct  com- 
mander. as  the  chiefs  replacement. 
Han's  lawyer,  Norman  Lippitt.  in- 
dicated that  Han  would  seek  a leave 
of  absence  that  would  allow  him  to 
return  to  his  old  job  ifhe  is  cleared  of 
the  charges.  Young,  while  not  niling 
out  Han's  return  to  the  force,  said 
that  the  morale  of  the  Police  Depan- 
ment  depended  on  having  a perma- 
nent police  chief  and  he  did  not  want 
Knox  to  feel  that  his  (enure  was 
temporary 

U.S.  Attorney  Stephen  Mark- 
man  accused  Young  and  the  Detroit 
Police  Department  of  delaying  the 
probe  through  unspecified  “legal 
roadblocks  and  obstacles."  He  added 
that  the  grand  jury  found  “no  cred- 
ible evidence”  to  indict  Young  m 


connection  with  the  thefi  of  police  funds. 
During  its  17-ycar  run  in  Detroit, 
Young's  administration  has  been  a tar- 
get of  several  investigations  involving 
allegations  of  corruption,  but  the  Mayor 
has  never  been  formally  charged  with 
wrongdoing 

In  a press  conference  announcing 
Hart's  dismissal,  Young  said  he  still 
supported  the  man  he  chose  in  1976  to 
lead  the  Police  Department.  Young, 
who  is  black,  said  he  believed  that  Hart, 
67.  had  become  a victim  of  a vendetta 
by  Fedoal  pnosecutors  against  black 
officials,  including  the  Mayor.  "This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a political  trial.  The 
Chief  was  indicted  because  he  got 
caught  in  a trap  that  was  set  for  me."  he 
said. 

Hart  and  Weiner,  44,  are  charged 
with  embezzling  $2.6  rrullion  from  the 
undercova  opierabons  fund,  which  was 
set  up  in  19^.  Hart  was  charged  with 
seven  counts,  including  embezzling 
SI. 3 million  from  the  fund  and  ob- 
structing justice  by  tampering  with  a 
witness  who  was  to  testify  against  him 
before  the  grand  jury.  Weiner,  who  is 
white,  was  charged  with  stealing  $1.3 
million  from  the  fund  and  diverting  it  to 
bogus  companies,  conspiracy  and  tax 
evasion.  One  of  the  companies  repwrt- 
edly  paid  the  $3,0(X)  monthly  rent  on 
the  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  home  of  the 
Chiefs  daughter 

The  irtdictmeni  said  that  Han  and 
Weiner  conspured  to  embezzle  money 
from  the  police  fund,  to  which  both  had 
access,  beginning  in  1986  Werner  is 
accused  of  forming  five  dummy  corpo- 
rations with  accounts  in  California 
banks,  which  were  paid  with  54  checks 


from  the  pmlice  furxi  totaling  $1.3 
million.  Hart  is  charged  with  cashing 
98  checks  from  the  funds  totalmg 
$1.3  million  and  having  the  cash  de- 
livered to  him  or  placed  in  his  office 
safe.  The  indictment  further  accuses 
the  former  Police  Chief  of  telling 
city  officials  that  the  payments  were 
for  “covert  opierations,"  which  could 
not  be  revealed  without  putting  un- 
dercovCT  officers  in  danger. 

The  embezzlement  and  obstruc- 
tion of  justice  charges  carry  maxi- 
mum sentences  of  10  years  in  pirison; 
conspiracy,  a maximum  of  five  years, 
and  tax  evasion,  three  years. 

The  indictments  were  derived 
from  information  given  to  the  FBI 
and  Ute  Internal  Revenue  Service  by 
Weiner,  who  was  a business  associ- 
ate of  Young’s.  Wema.  who  left  the 
Police  Depiartment  in  1986,  was 
convicted  on  Jan.  IS  on 40 unrelated 
charges  of  engaging  in  a pyramid 
scheme  that  cheated  investors  out  of 
millions  of  dollars  Weiner  faces  a 
maximum  10-year  prison  term  on 
each  of  the  most  serious  charges 

It  was  during  the  probe  into  the 
pyramid  scheme  that  Weiner,  who 
was  a partner  with  Young  in  an  in- 
vestment company  dealing  in  gold 
and  diamonds,  began  to  make  charges 
of  money-laundcnngand  bribe-tak- 
ing against  the  Mayor.  He  became  an 
informant  for  both  the  FBI  and  the 
IRS.  taping  conversations  with  the 
Mayor,  before  being  droppied  by  the 
age^cle^  for  being  unreliable.  Young 
refused  to  testify  at  Weiner's  trial, 
citing  Fifth  Amendment  rights 
agaiasi  self-incnminatton. 


Chief 

concerns 

Shrevepiin.  La.,  officials  are  resum- 
ing their  search  for  a new  pxilice  chief 
afiasettling  legal  hurdles  px»ed  by  two 
applicants  for  the  job  — a woman  who 
contended  that  the  job's  age  require- 
ment was  unfair  and  a forma  Air  Force 
colonel  who  felt  his  expienence  as  a 
military  px^lice  official  qualified  him 
for  the  position. 

MelLssa  Wright.  33,  the  sole  fe- 
male ap>plicant  for  the  position,  had 
sought  an  injunction  against  the  hiring 
of  a piolice  chief  as  she  began  a legal 
challenge  against  a local  Civil  Service 
rule  that  required  apiplicants  for  pxiliee 
chief  to  be  at  least  35  years  of  age 
Wright  also  contested  an  eligibility 
requirement  that  called  for  10  years  of 
public  law  enforcement  expenence  with 
a public  law  enforcement  agency,  ac- 
cording to  City  AtKffney  Jerald  Jones 
Wnght  obtained  a temporary  restrain- 
ing orda  against  the  city  keeping  it 
from  hiring  a pmlice  chief  “until  such 
time  as  she  was  allowed  to  take  the 
examinatioru*'  Jones  told  LEN 

In  a motion  filed  in  Louisiana's  First 
Judicial  District  Court,  Wnght  con- 
tended that  there  was  “no  rational  ba- 
sis" for  the  age  requirement,  and  that 
the  work  expienence  qualification  was 
discnminatory  against  women  since 
many  women  have  only  come  into 
policing  in  the  past  20  years,  Jones  said. 
Women  began  to  join  the  Shrevepon 
Mice  Deportment  in  1977.  noted  Jones 
The  10-year  requirement  "for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  fxecluded  most  of 
the  females  in  the  Police  Department 
from  applying  for  the  chiefs  position,” 
said  Jones. 

Following  a hearing.  Judge  Charles 
5icott  ruled  on  Feb.  8 that  the  age  re- 
quirement s^as  “blatantly  unconstitu- 
tional” and  in  duect  violation  of  state 
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laws  against  employment  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  age.  Scott  noted  that 
gubernatorial  candidates  are  eligible  to 
campaign  at  age  25,  and  that  there  was 
noage  limit  onthose  see  king  tohold  the 
office  of  sheriff.  Scott  also  ruled  that 
Wright  hadenoughexpericnceto  fulfill 
that  requirement 

The  city  will  not  appeal  Scott's  rul- 
ing, said  Jones,  partly  “because  we  want 
to  get  a police  chief  in  place”  and  also 
because  city  officials  felt  that  the  age 
requirement  was  “antiquated.”  Jones 
noted  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion last  year  did  away  with  a similar 
age  requirement  for  the  posibon  of  fire 
chief- 

The  dty  will  be  giving  anotha  exam 
for  the  jobon  March  26  and  Wnght  will 
be  taking  the  exam,  alwig  with  other 
candidates  unda  the  age  of  35  Those 
who  pass  will  go  on  a list  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Mayor  Hazel  Beard,  who 
will  mtoview  the  candidates  and  make 
the  final  decision. 

Wright's  was  the  second  of  two 
legal  challenges  that  forced  Shreveport 
officials  to  postpone  the  selection  of  a 
police  chief-  Previously,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  rejected  the  applica- 
bon  of  a forma  Air  Force  officer  on  the 
grounds  that  his  23  years  m the  military 
police  did  not  qualify  as  experience 
with  a public  law  enforcement  agency. 
Col.  Robert  Stamps,  whocommaixled 
Secunty  Police  forces  on  six  Air  Force 
bases  during  his  career,  look  the  maner 
to  court,  and  on  Feb  4 Judge  Frank 
Tbaxton  ruled  that  military  police 
expenence  did  qualify  Stamps  for  the 
job. 

Shreveport  officials  hope  to  name  a 
new  police  chief  in  April.  Former  Po- 
lice Chief  Charles  Gruber  left  the 
department  last  June  to  head  the  Elgin. 
111.,  Police  Department 

Top  of 
the  heap 

A Los  Angeles  deputy  police  chief 
with  27  years  of  law  enforcement  expe- 
rience has  been  tapped  to  head  the  Dallas 
Police  Department,  replacing  former 
Police  Chief  Mack  Vines,  who  was 
forced  out  of  his  job  last  September. 

William  M Ralhbum.  49,  was 
named  by  City  Managa  Jan  Hart  on 
Jan.  25  as  ha  choice  to  replace  Vines, 
who  goes  on  trial  in  March  on  charges 
that  he  lied  to  city  officials  during  a 
fxx>be  into  the  dismissal  of  a police 
officCT  who  had  shot  an  unarmed  civil- 
ian to  death. 

Rathbum,  who  most  recently  was  in 
charge  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment's sprawling  Operabons  South 
Bureau,  which  irKludes  five  separate 
divisions,  is  expected  to  assume  his 
duties  in  Dallas  on  March  5.  Rathbum, 
who  has  headed  the  Operations  South 
Bureau  for  the  past  three  years,  is  proba- 
bly best  known  for  planrung  secunty 
arrangements  for  the  1984  Olympic 
Games  held  in  Los  Angeles. 

Rathbum  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  deputy  chief  in  1986  and  had  been  a 
memba  of  the  LAPD's  seruor  com- 
mand since  1980.  He  joined  the  LAPD 
in  1963  and  has  held  command-level 
posts  in  the  departmeru's  Personnel  and 
Training  Bureau  and  the  Support  Serv- 
ices Bureau.  He  also  served  as  the 
administrative  commanda  for  Police 
Chief  Diu^l  F.  Gates 

As  commarxla  of  the  Operaiion.s 
South  Bureau,  Ralhbum  was  in  charge 
of  1.300  sworn  and  civilian  personnel 


who  serve  a population  of  well  over 
500,000  people.  The  58-square-mile 
area  also  is  known  as  a hub  for  Los 
Angeles'  violent  gang  subculture,  and 
accounts  for  much  of  the  city's  homi- 
cides. He  reportedly  requested  the  as- 
signment and  has  been  credited  with 
improving  relations  between  police 
officers  and  the  minonty  commuruty  in 
South-Cenfral  Los  Angeles. 

Ralhbum  holds  a bachelor's  de^ee 
in  public  management  from  Peppw- 
dine  University  and  a masia's  degree 
in  public  administration  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California.  He  also 
has  a certificate  in  traffic  police  ad- 
ministrabon  from  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

Rathbum  is  a pa.si  recipient  of  the 
Police  Officer  of  the  Year  award,  pre- 
sented annually  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and 
Parade  Magazine. 

All  in 
the  family 

The  Birmingham,  Ala.,  C ity  Coun- 
cil voted  Feb.  I9toaward  Mayor  Rich- 
ard Arrington's  daughter  $2 1 ,000  in  a 
settlement  of  a brutality  claim  against 
the  Police  Department  that  stemmed 
from  her  arrest  last  July.  That  arrest 
touched  off  a scandal  that  led  to  the 
indictment  of  Police  Chief  Arthur 
Deutesh  and  otha  officials  for  alleg- 
edly tampering  with  her  arrest  records 

The  settlement  was  reached  with 
Erica  Arrington  in  exchange  for  ha 


promise  not  to  f^s.s  a $100,000  police 
brutality  claimagainsi  the  city.  She  was 
arrested  la.st  July  4 and  charged  with 
inciting  to  not,  failure  to  disperse  and 
disordaly conduct  Themcideniseioff 
a major  scandal  when  it  was  alleged 
that  Deutesh  and  other  police  officials 
may  have  tampered  with  her  arrest 
records.  They  were  named  m an  indict- 
ment handed  down  m December  and 
charged  with  tampenng  with  govern- 
ment records,  a misdemeanor. 

Deutesh  remains  on  duty  as  Police 
Chief  while  awaiting  trial,  scheduled 
for  April  1 (See  LEN.  Dec.  31.  1990  ] 

Miss  Arrington,  who  was  acquitted 
of  the  charges  against  her  last  summer, 
alleged  that  she  had  been  brutalized  by 
Officer  Jerry  Bahakel  dunng  her  ar- 
rest. Bahakel.  who  received  a 90-day 
suspension  without  pay  in  August  for 
an  incident  unrelated  to  Miss  Arring- 
ton’s arrest,  was  fired  Nov.  27  for 
“repeated  acts  of  insubordination.” 
Bahakel  is  pursuing  his  own  lawsuit  m 
U.S.  District  Coun,  alleging  harass- 
ment by  police  officials  and  that  his 
suspension  and  subsequent  dismissal 
wae  politically  motivated. 

Ups  and 
downs 

January  proved  a busy  month  for 
Wheeling,  111.,  Police  Chief  Mirhael 
Haeger.  On  Jan.  2 1 . at  a gala  banquet, 
he  was  sworn  in  as  president  of  the 
Illinois  AssociationofChiefsofPolice. 
The  next  day.  Hacger  went  on  trial  as  a 


defendant  inadiscnminalion  suit  filed 
by  his  department’s  only  black  officer. 

The  Federal  lawsuit  against  Haeger, 
who  has  led  the  50-officer  Wheeling 
department  since  1982,  was  filed  by 
Robert  Pressley,  a 12-year  veteran  of 
the  department.  Pressley  accuses 
Haeger  of  condoning  racial  harassment 
by  fellow  officers,  and  alleges  that 
Haeger  disciplined  him  harshly  only 
because  of  his  race. 

This  IS  just  something  a chief  must 
face  these  days,”  Haeger,  who  denies 
the  charges,  told  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
“As  a chief,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  it." 

The  allegabons  arxl  subsequent  trial 
have  not  affected  Haeger’s  standing  in 
the  Illinois  chiefs'  association,  said 
George  Koertge,  the  organization's 
executive  director,  who  added  that 
Haega  enjoys  the  respect  of  the  group's 
1 .000  members.  “He’s  not  doing  what 
many  otha  chiefs  haven't  done — being 
sued,”  said  Koenge,  who  joined  the 
association  in  1977,  the  same  year  as 
Haeger.  “He’s  been  an  excellent  mem- 
ber and  servCTon  committees.  I'm  sure 
he’ll  make  an  excellent  president." 
Koertge  said. 

Haeger.  who  holds  a master’s  de- 
gree in  criminal  justice,  began  his  law 
enforcement  career  as  a prison  police 
offica  at  the  Federal  correctional  facil- 
ity in  Leavenworth,  Kan.  The  43-year- 
old  chief  was  also  deputy  police  chief 
of  the  Woodridge.  111.,  Police  Depart- 
ment, for  five  years. 
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Neatness  counts: 


"That  number  is 


Chicago  PD  cleans  up  its  act  not  in  service. 


II 


It's  a dirty  job  and  somebody’s  got 
to  do  it,  but  the  work  of  fingerpinting 
criminal  suspects  in  Chicago  is  becom- 
ing a tidier  task  as  the  Police  Depart- 
ment continues  to  expand  a $l.S-miI- 
iion  electronic  fingopnnt  system  that 
will  be  in  place  in  all  of  its  25  districts 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

When  the  expansion  of  the  hi^- 
tech  system  is  completed,  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  will  become  the  first 
in  the  world  that  routinely  fingerprints 
suspects  with  a contputer  instead  of  an 
mkpad. 

“I'm  not  going  to  miss  the  ink,"  said 
Dale  Augle,  a lockup  keeper  at  the  East 
Chicago  police  district  who  fingerprints 
suspects.  Augle  told  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  that  he  washes  his  hartds  about 
20  times  a day.  leaving  them  raw  and 
cracked,  in  order  to  remove  the  priniff's 
ink  that  is  traditionally  used  to  Anger- 
pnnt  suspects.  He  said  he  is  looking 
forward  to  the  start-up  of  the  new  sys- 
tem in  his  district,  which  will  be  among 
the  first  in  the  city  to  make  the  switch. 
“This  is  a cleaner,  more  efficient  sys- 
tem," he  said. 

With  the  electronic  fmgerprint  sys- 
tem, suspects  place  their  fingers  on  a 
glass  scanning  device  and  a computer 
will  record  theu*  fmgerpnnts.  The  sys- 


tem offers  several  advantages:  it’s  dean 
and  quick,  it's  more  accurate  than  the 
inkpad  system,  and  it  will  allow  sus- 
pects to  post  bail  sooner. 

Using  the  old  fingerprinting  sys- 
tem, a lockup  keeper  would  ink  each  of 
a suspect's  fingers  and  roll  them  indi- 
vidually on  a card.  Four  cards  would  be 
made  for  each  suspect  — two  for  the 
Police  Department  and  one  each  for  the 
Dlinois  State  Police  and  the  FBI.  The 
process  can  take  up  to  IS  minutes.  But 
with  electronic  fingerprinting,  the 
lockup  keeper  only  has  to  take  one  print 
from  each  digit.  A computer  screen  lets 
the  keeper  see  immediately  whether 
it's  a good  print. 

A real  advantage  to  the  new  system 
is  that  it  greatly  reduces  the  amount  of 
time  it  takes  a suspect  to  post  bail 
Fingerprints  produced  by  ink  had  to  be 
carried  to  police  headquarters  in  down- 
town Chicago,  and  1 2-  to  24-hour  turn- 
around times  were  common.  Officials 
expect  that  once  the  new  system  is  in 
place,  suspects  will  be  able  to  post  bail 
in  about  two  hours. 

The  Police  Department  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  FBI  and  State  Po- 
lice with  ink  prints  but  officials  predict 
that  those  agencies  will  also  set  up 
similar  electronic  systems  in  the  future. 


The  electronic  fingerprint  system 
will  complete  a program  to  computer- 
ize the  booking  process  which  began  in 
1986  when  the  Police  Department  pur- 
chased a S4.S-million  Automated  Fin- 
gerprint Identification  System  (APIS) 
APIS,  which  is  fast-becoming  a stan- 
dard high-tech  adjunct  to  law  enfcxce- 
ment,  scans  fingerprint  cards  from 

800.000  suspects  and  coverts  the  ink 
prints  todigital  data,  allowing  police  to 
solve  crimes  by  matching  fingerprints 
found  at  enme  scenes  with  those  stored 
in  the  computer  Such  systems  com- 
pare ova-  2,000  prints  per  second 
Chicago  police  have  investigated  about 

15.000  crimes  and  identified  1,500 
suspects  with  the  aid  of  AFIS. 

The  electrofuc  fingerprint  system 
will  enhance  APIS  capabilities  because 
prints  will  be  clearer  and  unmarted  by 
the  smudges  that  blemish  up  to  20  per- 
cent of'records  taken  by  Chicago  po- 
lice. Augle  also  pointed  out  that  sus- 
pects. particularly  rearrestees  who  of- 
ten attempt  to  sabotage  the  booking 
process'  by  defacing  theu'  prints,  are 
more  cooperative  when  the  electronic 
system  Is  used.  They  are  fascinated  by 
waichirfg  the  system  work  and  some 
have  even  assisted  in  making  a better 
pnnt,  he  said. 


Answering  machine  fills  in  for  day  shift 
at  budget-buffeted  Mass.  PD 


Louisiana  drug  law  speaks 
in  incomplete  sentences 


Criminal  justice  officials  in  Louisi- 
ana are  concerned  that  hundreds  of  drug 
cases  could  be  placed  in  limbo  because 
(he  Legislature  did  not  include  penal- 
ties when  it  expanded  anti-drug  laws 
last  year 

Drug  arrests  are  continuing,  and  at 
least  one  judge  so  far  has  refused  to 
drop  cocaine-possession  charges 
against  a man  because  of  the  apparent 
failure  by  the  Legislature  to  spell  out 
penalties  for  drug  offenses,  but  some 
officials  say  it  is  likely  that  the  state 
Supreme  Court  will  have  to  decide 
whether  prosecutions  can  occur  under 
the  current  law, 

Law7CTs  for  Marcel  Williams,  31. 
will  go  to  a state  appeals  court  seeking 
to  have  the  drug  possession  charges 
against  their  client  throvm  out.  afier 
Judge  Alvin  Oscr  of  Orleans  Parish 
District  Court  refused  to  do  so  in  a Jan- 
22  ruling.  Williams  was  arrested  in 
September  for  possessing  a small 


amount  of  cocaine  and  remains  in  jail. 

Last  July,  state  legislators  amended 
Louisiana’s  anti-drug  law  to  add  ana- 
bolic steroids  to  the  list  of  controlled 
substances.  But  lawmakers  failed  to 
write  in  the  penalties  for  possessing  any 
of  the  drugs  covered  by  the  law,  includ- 
ing opium,  methamphetamine,  mor- 
phine and  codeine.  Instead,  they  let 
stand  three  asterisks  that,  according  to 
a 1974  decision  by  the  state  Supreme 
Court,  are  cus'omarily  used  to  refer  to 
parts  of  a law  that  were  to  remain  un- 
changed. 

Public  defenders  who  represented 
Williams  sought  to  have  the  charges 
against  their  client  dismissed  because 
the  Legislature  had  not  explidily  spelled 
out  penalties  under  the  revision  of  the 
anti-drug  law.  In  his  ruling.  Judge  Oser 
said  that  the  three  asterisks  in  the  law 
were,  in  effect,  legal  shorthand  substi- 
ruting  for  the  penalties  that  the  Legisla- 
ture failed  to  include  m the  revision. 


The  judge  ruled  that  the  Legislature, 
with  its  use  of  the  astensks.  had  “de- 
vised a system"  that  allowed  it  to  avoid 
rewnting  the  parts  of  the  law  that  re- 
mained unchanged. 

Oser  declared  a mistnal  after  Wil- 
liams’ defense  lawyer.  John  Ruskin, 
cued  the  absence  of  penalties  in  the 
drug  la>v.  Williams  faces  a maximum 
penalty  of  five  years  in  pnson  and  a 
$5,000  fine  if  convicted  and  sentenced 
Continued  on  Page  8 


An  answering  machine  at  the  Mon- 
son,  Ma.ss.,  Police  Department  is  di- 
recting residents  in  needof  police  assis- 
tance during  the  daytime  hours  to  con- 
tact the  State  Police  or  emergency  serv- 
ice agencies-  Ihe  reason?  Budget  cuts 
and  the  failure  by  voteis  to  approve  a 
tax  override  forced  offiaals  of  the  town 
to  scrap  the  Police  Deparmtent’s  day 
shift  indefinitely. 

On  Feb.  I,  the  Police  EJepartment’s 
day  shift  went  out  of  business  in  an 
effort  to  cut  overtime  accumulated  af- 
ter the  earUer  layoffs  of  four  dispatch- 
ers and  one  of  the  department’s  eight 
police  officeis.  The  shutdown  of  the 
day  shift  was  the  result  of  a $92,000 
deficit  facing  the  town  for  this  fiscal 
year  and  the  “resounding"  defeat  by 
voters  of  a budget  override  that  would 
have  allowed  the  Police  Department  to 
continue  “at  the  level  it  had  been  oper- 
ating." according  to  Grace  Makepeace, 
the  town’s  executive  secretary. 

“Because  of  the  overtime  that  was 
created  by  having  four  less  people  in 
the  departmem.  we  realized  recently 
that  there  was  insufficient  money  in  the 
account  to  go  until  June  30  [the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year]  and  that  some  measures 
had  to  be  taken,"  Makepeace  told  LEN. 

The  day  shift  was  targeted,  said 
Makepeace,  because  it  was  felt  that 
other  agencies  could  respond  to  the 
daytime  needs  of  the  town’s  residents 
and  because  crime  generally  occurs  at  a 
lower  rate  during  the  daytime  hours. 

Makepeace  was  not  optimistic  about 
the  possible  reinstatement  of  the  day 
shift  after  the  July  I start  of  the  town’s 
new  fiscal  year  She  noted  that  Massa- 
chusetts’ severe  econonuc  problems  are 
not  im{xx>ving  and  the  state  budget  will 
reflect  a continuing  trend  of  decreasing 
state  aid  to  localities.  "We  have  virtu- 
ally no  free  cash  and  no  major  reserves 
from  which  we  can  draw  upon.  . . We 
anticipatea  10- to  20-percent  reduction 


to  the  local  aid  that  we  receive  from  the 
state  next  year  Ten  percent  is  $300,000 
and  our  budget  is  only  $l  million  to 
start  with,  so  with  every  dollar  we  rein- 
state to  the  Police  Department,  we’ll 
haveto  find  a place  to  take  it  from."  she 
said.  “The  best  news  will  be  that  the  cut 
is  only  10  percent  " 

Instead,  it  may  the  voters  who  de- 
cide whether  they  are  willing  to  fund 
the  Police  Department  through  in- 
creasedtaxes  “It'sgoingiobeuptothe 
voters  to  deade  how  they  want  to  pn- 
oritizeservicesinlhetown  Noneofthc 
people,  including  the  Board  of  Select- 
men. Nvanted  todothis.  It  wasn’t  a ftrst- 
choice  option.  It  is  just  that  there  isn’t 
any  money,"  said  Makepeuce. 

No  significant  increases  in  enme 
have  been  reported  in  the  town  of 7,700. 
located  near  the  Massachusens-Con- 
necticut  state  line,  about  15  miles  south- 
east of  Spnngfield  Townspeople  arc 
aligning  themselves  into  two  “very 
opposite  can^" — those  are  angry 
about  the  reduction  in  police  services 
and  are  formulating  strategies  to  com- 
bat the  cuts,  and  those  >vho  “don't  think 
we  need  the  police  all  that  badly."  said 
Makepeace. 

LEN  attempted  to  reach  police  offi- 
cials for  comment  on  die  action  but 
only  succeeded  in  teadiing  the  reconJed 
message.  But  Makepeace  said  the  ptv 
lice  were  feeling  the  stress  of  of  the 
situation.  '‘They're  profes-sional  people 
They’re  proud  of  doing  their  job.  and 
feel  that  they  can't  do  their  job  the  way 
they  would  like  to  serve  the  town." 

Another  concern  to  both  police  and 
Monson  residents  is  that  wide  publicity 
about  the  daytime  shutdown  will  add 
further  stress  and  alert  criminals  that 
the  town  is  npe  for  [Mcking.  added 
Makepeace  “That  is  making  people 
angrier  and  more  nervous  than  the  ini- 
tial shutdown  (of  the  poLce  shift).’  she 
said. 


Amnesty  International  alleges 
12-year  pattern  of  suspect  torture 


Audit  says  overtime 
pads  Detroit  pensions 


If  some  ciQ'  officials  have  their  way. 
Detroit  Police  Department  employees 
will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  build  up 
overtime  pay  for  years  in  order  to  col- 
lect the  money  when  they  retire  — a 
practice  that  is  costing  the  city  millions 
of  dollars,  with  some  of  the  money 
going  to  officers  who  aren’t  supposed 
to  be  eligible  for  ov^me  pay  at  all. 

A report  released  last  month  re- 
viewing police  finances  for  the  two 
years  ending  June  30,  1988,  condemns 
the  practice  of  allowing  police  officials 
to  bank  theu  overtime  and  cash  in  when 
they  retire.  The  officials  are  paid  the 
overtime  at  the  rate  they  were  making 
at  retirement  — even  if  they  accrued 
the  overtime  hours  while  being  paid  at 
a lower  pay  scale. 


Auditor  General  Roger  Short,  whose 
office  prepared  the  report,  also  noted 
that  Mayor  Coleman  A.  Young,  in  an 
executive  order  issued  in  1971.  barred 
city  admirustiators  from  being  paid 
overtime.  The  directive  would  auto- 
matically ban  police  officials  above  the 
rank  of  inspector  and  who  are  on  the 
administrative  roster  ftom  collecting 
overtime.  For  some  reason  that  remains 
unclear  to  city  officials,  those  officers 
are  still  allowed  to  accrue  overtime. 

“We're  tired  of  dealing  with  this 
issue,"  Short  said  in  an  interview  with 
the  Detroit  Free  Press.  “This  is  money 
going  to  them  that  could  be  used  for 
other  purposes."  Short  has  been  a long- 
time opponent  of  the  practice,  which  he 
Continued  on  Page  8 


A report  published  by  the  human 
nghts  group  Amnesty  International  last 
month  charges  that  Chicago  police  "sys- 
tematically tortured  or  otherwise  ill- 
treated"  suspected  criminals  in  their 
custody  from  1972  to  1984  by  placing 
plastic  bags  over  the  heads  of  detainees, 
carrying  out  mock  executions  and  sub- 
jecting prisoners  to  electric  shocks. 

The  allegations  were  revealed  in  a 
civil  lawsuit  by  one  of  the  alleged  vic- 
tims. Andrew  Wilson,  who  was  con- 
victed of  killing  two  police  officers  in 
1982  Wilson’s  conviction  was  over- 
turned by  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  in 
1987  and  a retrial  ordered  after  the 
court  found  that  his  confession  in  po- 
lice custody  may  have  been  coerced. 
Wilson  has  since  been  retned  and  con- 
victed and  IS  serving  a life  sentence, 
along  with  his  brother  Jackie,  who  was 
also  charged  in  the  deaths  of  the  two 
police  officers. 

During  the  hunt  for  the  policemen’s 
killer,  at  least  200  black  residents  in  the 
South  Side  of  Chicago  made  complaints 
about  police  brutality,  said  Al.  citing 
local  press  reports  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation 

The  Police  Department  has  made  no 
comment  on  the  allegations,  according 


to  chief  spokeswoman  Tina  Vicini.  “We 
did  not  reply  to  those  charges.  They 
made  the  statement  but  they  didn’t  come 
through  with  any  documentation,"  she 
told  LEN 

Lyrui  Nonage,  of  Al’s  New  York 
office,  declined  to  comment  on  the 
report,  because  the  allegations  had 
occurred  within  the  jurisdiction  of  its 
U.S.  section.  She  referred  inquiries  to 
the  group’s  London  headquarters,  wtudi 
issued  the  report. 

Amnesty  International  said  it  had 
written  to  the  Cook  County  State’s 
Attorney  and  the  U S.  Attorney  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois,  tequesung 
an  investigation  into  the  allegations  It 
has  also  asked  Chicago  officials  to  open 
a full  inquiry  into  the  claims. 

The  report  said  that  during  an  inves- 
tigation pnor  to  filing  a civil  lawsuit 
against  the  City  of  Chicago  claiming 
Wilson  had  been  tortured  in  police 
custody.  Wilson’s  lawyers  located  more 
than  20  other  people  who  alleged  they 
had  been  tortured  by  police  officers  of 
the  Police  Department's  Area  2 station 
from  1972  and  1984.  Eight  people  said 
they  had  been  subjected  to  beau  ngs  and 
electric  shocks,  while  others  said  they 
had  had  plastic  bags  placed  over  their 


heads  or  had  been  threatened  with  nwk 
execuUons.  T\velve  people  filed  com- 
plaints with  the  Office  of  Professional 
Standards  (OPS),  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  investigaung  charges  of  police 
misconduct  in  Chicago,  but  the  allega- 
tions were  dismissed  by  OPS  as  "mx 
sustained."  The  AI  repwt  said  that  two 
of  the  complainants  were  later  awarded 
damages  in  civil  actions 

The  report  added  that  the  medical 
duector  of  a hospital  that  treats  Ccxik 
County  jail  iiunates  urged  a police 
investigation  after  seeing  Wilson's  in- 
juries. but  a subsequent  inquiry  by  OPS 
also  recommended  that  the  complaint 
be  dismissed  as  “not  susUuned  " 

In  June  1989.  a jury  hearing  WiImxi's 
case  concluded  that  his  constmitional 
nghts  had  been  violated  when  he  was 
arrested  in  February  1982,  and  that 
there  existed  at  that  time  a “de  facto 
policy  within  the  Oty  of  Oiicago  aixJ 
the  Police  Department  to  ill-treat  pns- 
oners  suspected  of  killing  police  offi- 
cers." However,  the  jury  failed  to  find 
that  Wilson  had  been  the  victim  of 
excessive  force  and  deared  the  three 
officers  named  in  lus  cv'mplaint  The 
Al  report  said  an  appeal  against  that 
decision  was  pending 
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Other  Voices 


M sampling  of  editorial  \ievi-s  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. ) 

Give  us  cops,  give  us  candor 

"Hardly  anything  does  more  violence  toa  mayor’s  credibility  with  tax-weary  New  Yorkers  than  the  kind 
of  fancy  fiscal  footwork  that  seems  to  have  become  pan  of  the  proposed  financing  for  Mayor  David 
Dinkins'  crime  plan.  Dinkins  pitched  his  plan  as  a way  to  pul  more  cops  on  the  street  and  to  steer  kids 
away  from  enme.  His  message  seemed  uresistible;  cops  and  kids.  But  now  the  arithmetic  telegraj^  a 
new  message;  cops,  Idds  — and  several  hundred  million  for  the  city's  treasury  or  existing  criminal 
justice  functions  Theol'  backdoor  revenue  trick,  a mayoral  favorite  for  generations.  In  these  austere 
limes,  Dinkins  & Co.  can  certainly  justify  raising  additional  revenue.  But  by  not  publicly  disclosing  the 
new  bonus  feature.  Dinkins  runs  the  risk  of  creating  a taxpayer  backlash." 

— New  York  Newsday 
Jan.  2J.  1991 


A right  to  machine  guns? 

‘‘The  Supreme  Court  in  the  past  has  found  no  constiQitional  bar  to  legislanon  requinngthe  registration 
of  handguns  or  prohibiting  the  sale  of  firearms  to  convicted  felons,  the  mentally  incapacitated  and  other 
groups  thought  to  be  especially  dangerous  when  armed.  But  when  Congress  prohibited  future  private 
ownership  of  machine  guns  in  1986,  the  National  Rifle  Association  thought  it  had  a stronger  case  to 
bring  before  the  justices.  That  law.  says  the  NRA,  is  the  first  ban  in  American  history  on  firearms 
possession  by  law-abiding  citizens,  and  because  it  is  such  a sweeping  restriction,  it  violates  the  Second 
An^ndment.  Yesterday  the  Supreme  Court  declined  to  consider  that  argument.  It’s  not  easy  to  get  any 
kind  of  gun  control  legislation  through  Congress,  but  private  ownership  of  machine  guns  was  hard  to 
defend.  Not  even  the  NRA  could  convince  lawmakers  that  every  American  has  an  inalienable  right  to 
keep  this  kind  of  artillery  in  the  hall  closet.  Congress  is  on  firm  ground  in  moving  to  regulate  the  mad 
proliferation  of  weapons  that  is  a growing  threat  to  civilized  society  in  this  country." 

— The  Washington  Post 
Jan.  15.  1991 


Poor  budget  tinkering 

“Gov.  Rose  Mofford’s  1992  budget  includes  a recommendation  to  transfer  millions  from  the  Criminal 
Justice  Enhancement  Fund  to  the  Department  of  Corrections,  inorder  to  allow  for  the  'incarceration  of 
criminals  to  be  more  equally  subsidized  by  the  receipt  of  fines.’  It  is  a poor  recommendation.  The 
enhancement  fund,  into  Nvriich  is  channeled  surcharges  on  criminal  fines,  is  divided  by  varying 
percentages  among  the  Arizona  Law  Enforcement  Officers’  Advisory  Council,  which  trains  peace 
officers;  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court,  for  pro-tern  judges  and  reducing  juvemle  crime;  the  AttCHney 
General’s  Office,  to  pass  directly  through  to  local  county  attorneys  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  local 
crime;  the  Arizona  Prosecuting  Attorneys'  Advisory  CouiKhl,  to  train  prosecutors  and  supply  technical 
assistance;  and  the  E)epartment  of  Corrections,  to  pass  through  to  sheriffe  to  help  them  improve  their 
jails.  The  money  is  not  a frivolity,  or  wasteful  state  investment.  The  funds  with  which  Mofford  proposes 
to  tinker  are  the  essence  of  government,  providing  for  the  safety  and  security  of  Arizema  residents  ." 

— The  Phoenix  Gazette 
Jan.  28.  1991 


Adopt  strict  police  standards 

"In  the  past  twoweeks  there  have  been  two  tnstancesof  suspects  retaining  ahidden  gun  after  being  taken 
into  custody  by  Chicago  police.  In  one  case,  an  officer  was  lolled  and  another  grievously  wounded. 
What  such  incidents  demonstraie  is  that  both  the  public  and  police  officeis  themselves  are  endangered 
by  fail  uretoapplyrecognized  standards  and  procedures  of  professional  isra  This  is  said  less  injudgment 
on  Police  Depaitmem  leadership  than  in  acknowledgement  of  the  looseness  that  can  develop  in  a 
department  whose  numbers  never  keep  pace  with  responsibilities  that  grow  in  volume  and  complexity. 
Chicago  does  employ  some  of  the  procedures  that  work  inoiher  big  cities,  but  they  can  be  effective  only 
to  the  extern  they  are  strictly  adhered  to.  Lapses  have  been  especially  acute  in  such  routines  as  frisking 
suspects,  disarming  and  handcuffing  them,  and  keeping  them  under  surveillance  while  in  custody." 

— The  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Jan.  20.  1991 


Zaret: 

'Electronic  smog' 
threatens  cops 


B}  Milton  M Zaret 

Ohio  State  Highway  Patrol  trooper  Gary 
Poymer’s  remarkable  articles  about  radar  hazards 
in  the  police  setting  [LEN,  Nov.  15.  Nov.  30. 
1990)  deserve  further  comment.  First,  though, 
permit  me  to  explain  my  unique  30-year  experi- 
ence as  a physician^'scientist  studying  the  harmful 
effects  of  this  type  of  irradiation  on  radar  scien- 
tists, techniciam  and  operators,  and  troubleshoot- 
ing the  equipment-human  interface  from  the  per- 
spective of  minimizing  or  eliminating  those  dan- 
gers 

My  interest  in  radar  injuries  began  in  the  late 
1950’s.  when  the  Department  of  Defense  solicited 
my  help  to  solve  its  problemof  cataracts  occurring 
in  young  radar  technicians.  As  a clinical  professor 
of  ophthamology  at  the  New  York  University 
Medical  School  and  as  a clinical  research  scientist 
at  Bellevue  Hospital.  I had  been  investigating  the 
effects  of  ail  types  of  radiations  used  In  medicine 
for  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  purposes.  My  chief 
clinical  interest  was  the  treatment  of  eye  disease; 
my  chief  research  interest  was  cancer  prevention. 

Very  early  in  my  research  for  the  military 
establishment  and  its  civilian  defense  contractors, 
I discovered  that  the  enure  Hertzian  radiation 
spectrum — not  merely  the  limited  portions  known 
as  “microwaves."  “radar’’  or  “radiowaves"  — 
could  produce  a “marker"  or  capsular  type  of 
cataract.  When  that  occurred,  it  indicated  that  the 
patient  had  had  a pnor  exposure  to  harmful  levels 
of  radiofrequency  radiation.  The  in^lication  was 

similar  to  nuclear  power  workers  having  a posi- 
tive film-badge  reading.  In  microwave  or  radio- 
wave  workers,  a differentially  diagnosed  capsular 
cataract  was  indicative  of  excessive  exposure  to 
non-ionizmg  radiation;  whereas,  inatomic  energy 
or  nuclear  power  workers,  a positive  film-badge 
reading  indicated  excessive  exposure  to  ionizing 
radiation. 

Terms  like  "radar."  “microwave"  or  “broad- 
cast" radiation,  although  frequently  used  synony- 
mously. are  not  necessarily  interchangeable.  In 
common  usage,  each  implies  utilizing  radiofre- 
quency (or  Hertzian)  radiation  for  a specific  pur- 
pose, such  as  tracking  a target  with  radar,  cooking 
food  with  microwave  ovens  or  communicating  by 
radio  transmissions.  Although  a few  effects  de- 
pend only  upon  specific  frequencies,  most  other 


harmful  effects  like  radiant  energy  cataracts  are 
not  frequency-specific  but  instead  can  result  from 
exposure  to  any  portion  of  the  spectrum.  Intense 
radiation  at  any  frequency  can  lead  to  an  immedi- 
ate bum,  but  that  is  seldom  the  cose. 

Instead,  little  of  the  ambient  radiofrequency 
radiation  enters  the  body  at  any  single  exposure, 
and  whatever  harm  might  be  done  would  be  micro- 
scopic and  therefore  go  unnoticed  in  (he  begin- 
ning. However,  if  the  exposure  is  repeated  often 
over  a prolonged  period  of  time,  it  would  eventu- 
ally result  in  delayed-appearing  pathological 
changes.  By  discovenng  thus,  1 was  able  to  estab- 
lish the  scientific  basis  for  “microwave"  and  similar 
“radiant  energy"  cataracts  becoming  compensable 
diseases  and  todevelop  techniques  for  preventing 
injury. 

A different,  but  not  unrelated,  delayed  patho- 
logical change  could  result  froma  slight  alteration 
of  chemical  bonds  within  a cell,  which  in  turn 
would  alter  the  cell’s  normal  function  and  could 
serve  as  the  basis  for  changes  ranging  from  endo- 
enne  dyshinction  to  cancer.  My  theory  of  reso- 
nance frequency  effect,  which  can  occur  any- 
where in  the  spectrum  from  the  lowest  frequency 
electric  powa  transmission  lines  through  the 
highest  frequency  radars,  can  be  one  of  the  factors 
in  the  multifactored  etiology  of  cancer.  In  identi- 
fying this  type  of  radiation  genencaiiy,  I have 
referred  to  it  as  “Hertzian  radiation"  and  described 
its  atmospheric  ambience  as  “electronic  smog." 

Widespread  use  of  electricity  has  been  avail- 
able for  only  the  pMt  100  yean,  and  radi«>frB- 

quency  radiation  has  been  readily  available  for 
only  the  past  50  years.  In  the  framework  of  human 
evolution,  this  is  an  extremely  short  time  — too 
short  for  mankind  to  have  adapted  to  the  atmos- 
pheric pollution  of  electronic  smog  or  for  us  to 
Continued  on  Page  8 


(Milton  M.  Zaret.  M D..  is  an  ophthamologist 
who  nviintains  a private  practice  in  Scarsdale. 
N.  Y.  He  is  also  a clinical  professor  of  ophthamol- 
ogy at  New  York  Medical  College  in  yalhalla. 
N.  Y..  and  has  served  as  a consultant  to  various 
government  agencies  and  private  corporations. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  research  papers 
documenting  his  discoveries  linking  mm-ionizing 
radiation  with  the  development  of  cataracts.) 


Letters 


The  devil's  workshop 

To  the  editor 

The  Forum  article,  “Bedeviling  (Questions 
About  Workshops,"  by  CXinald  N.  Sills  (LEN. 
Dec.  15. 1990]  wasacomplete and  well-presented 
account  of  what  is  happening  today  in  the  occult 
hype.  Fai  too  many  “pretender  experts"  arc  run- 
ning around  the  country  claiming  the  problem  is 
consuming  the  social  fabric  of  the  United  States. 

Sills  mentions  Ken  Lanning  from  the  FBI 
Academy  in  Quantico.  Va..  and  the  article  wntten 
for  “ The  Police  Chief."  It  was  an  excellent  piece 
of  informaiion  and  1 use  it  frequently  to  assist  in 
reducing  overreaaion  to  certain  phenomena 

In  August  of  last  year  I presented  a presenta- 
tion for  the  American  Probation  and  I^role  Asso- 
ciation tilled.  “Satanic,  Occult  and  Ritualistic 
Crime:  Demystifyii^  the  Hype."  I had  only  ex- 
pected 30  to  35  people  to  attend  and  therefore 
came  prepared  with  handoutsfor  that  number  But 
the  hype  of  ihcoccult  turned  out  125  people  for  the 
session.  Criminal  justice  professionals  are  going 
lohave  to  slow  up  and  look  carefully  at  groups  like 
Qili  Awarme*  Network  (CAN)  and  check  around 


before  they  jump  into  training  sessions  with  “bias 
pretender  experts." 

JOHN  J.  VOLLMANN  JR. 
Southeast  Florida  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice 
Miami-E)ade  Community  Ckillege 
Miami.  Ra. 

Blamesmanship 

To  the  editor 

The  article  “Amid  Recession,  a Growth  Indus- 
try: Homicide  Surges  in  1990"  (LEN,  Dec.  31. 
1990]  again  attempts  to  blame  firearms  as  the 
major  cause  of  growing  homicide  rates.  I have 
noticed  that  you  do  not  hesitate  to  make  guns  and 
not  people  responsible  for  crime.  You  must  realize 
that  one  who  commits  crime  will  use  any  tool 
available  to  make  the  illegal  act  easier  to  commit 
Whether  that  tool  be  a knife,  lead  pipe,  gun  or 
getaway  car.  the  tool  must  be  viewed  as  an  instru- 
ment and  not  the  cause.  Guns  do  not  cause  crime. 
However,  they  are  unfortunately  mvolved  in  many 
crimes.  Since  firearms  do  not  cause  crime.  I fail  to 
see  how  your  advocacy  of  gun  restrictions  will 
lessen  the  enme  problems  of  this  country.  If  one 


cannot  usea  firearm  in  the  commission  of  a crime, 
he/she  will  find  another  means  by  which  to  ad- 
vance their  criminal  intentions. 

Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins  of  New  York  City 
plans  to  propose  a ban  on  “assault"  weapons.  This 
would  prohibit  the  sales  of  these  weapons  through 
previously  legal  means.  These  laws  will  affect 
those  of  us  who  follow  and  uphold  the  laws  of  our 
stales  and  cities.  Since  the  criminal  chooses  to 
disregard  the  law  in  all  of  its  forms,  there  is  no 
possible  way  in  which  gun  laws  will  affect  him. 
Just  because  an  item  cannot  be  purchased  through 
legal  means  does  not  mean  that  the  item  cannot  be 
purchased  at  all.  An  example  would  be  the 'at- 
tempts to  rid  our  society  of  drag  dependence. 
Although  illegal  in  this  country,  cocaine  sale  and 
use  thrives  because  those  who  possess  the  sub- 
stance are  not  dealt  with  severely.  If  it  is  illegal  to 
sell  and  use  cocaine  in  this  country,  why  are  there 
so  many  drug  dealers  on  the  street?  The  reason  is 
because  the  criminals  are  not  being  punished  for 
their  acts.  Therefore,  (he  community  suffers. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  Washington 
and  New  York  have  set  homicide  records.  These 


cities  also  have  some  of  the  most  stringent  gun 
laws  on  the  books.  This  should  alert  any  official  in 
government  that  gun  control  is  not  addressing  the 
issue  of  crime  control.  Instead  of  being  lough  on 
the  criminal,  law  enforcement  and  lawmakers 
choose  to  be  tough  on  the  honest  citizen. 

Token  gestures  at  crime  control  (such  as  gun 
control)  will  never  make  an  officer's  job  or  neigh- 
borhood safer.  Neighborhoods  do  not  benefit  from 
gun  control  because  it  has  very,  very  little  to  do 
with  crime.  A person  who  owns  firearms  will  do 
a better  job  fending  off  criminal  intent  than  any 
restrictive  firearms  law  can  ever  do. 

I am  22.  a college  junior,  and  a member  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  The  NRA  has  always 
advocated  lough  penalties  for  those  who  employ 
firearms  in  the  comnussion  of  a crime.  They  seek 
to  protect  those  who  use  fireams  in  a lawful 
manner  (myself  included)  and  punish  those  who 
use  guns  in  manners  inconsistent  with  lawful 
behavior.  Your  paper  and  all  of  law  enforcement 
would  benefit  from  this  type  of  attitude. 

JONATHAN  P.  MENTA 
Philadelphia 
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Scouting  police  recruits? 
These  know  the  ropes 


r 


Law  enforcement  work  is  not  for 
everybody,  but  not  sinply  because  a 
police  career  demands  a reasonable 

BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordwa^  P.  Burden 

degree  of  physical  fitness,  mental  alert- 
ness and  street  smarts.  Motivation  is 
also  a big  factor,  and  one  that’s  hard  to 
assess  when  a recruit  is  undergoing 
physical  testing.,  written  exams  and 
interviews.  Too  many  recruits  go 
through  basic  training  and  spend  a few 
months  on  the  street  before  deciding 
that  law  enforcement  is  not  their  cup  of 
tea 

That’s  why  young  people  who  have 
been  Law  Enforcement  Explorers  are 
usually  excellent  candidates  for  police 
Jobs.  They  have  seen  what  a law  en- 
forcement career  entails,  as  opposed  to 
what  they  sec  on  TV  cop  shows.  They 
are  motivated  and  knowledgeable  when 
they  earn  an  officer's  shield  as  adults. 

Law  Enforcement  Exploring  is  a 
program  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
for  youths  14  to  20  years  old.  They  are 
organizedinto  units  called  posts,  which 
are  sponsored  by  police  agencies  aiKl 
led  by  sworn  officers  called  Explorer 
advisers,  either  as  part  of  their  regular 
dubes  or  as  volunteers  in  off-duty  hours. 
More  than  49,000  Explorers — mostly 
high  school  and  first-  and  second-year 
college  students — belong  to2.200  law 
enforcement  posts  around  the  country. 

They  perform  a wide  range  of  serv- 
ices for  the  sponsoring  agency,  includ- 
ing traffic  and  crowd  control,  crime 
prevenbon  demonstrations,  and  work 
in  records,  coirunumc&tlons.  photo  and 
crime  labs,  and  at  the  finng  range.  Their 
training  parallels  that  of  sworn  ofitcers 
in  most  respects.  In  many  agencies. 
Explorers  ride  along  on  patrols.  In  short 
after  two  or  three  years  in  an  Explorer 


post,  a young  man  or  woman  has  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  what  police  do. 

As  a result,  said  EXxiglas  County, 
Nev..  Shenff  Jerry  Maple,  whose 
agency  sponsors  Explorer  Post  210S. 
"the  Explorers  are  a hiring  pool  of  po- 
tential police  officers.  We  find  it  in- 
creasingly hard  to  recruit  applicants 
that  fit  the  mold  of  a police  officer  and 
have  the  right  background  for  it.  You 
take  the  average  person  off  the  street 
who  thinks  he  might  like  to  be  a cop. 
and  you  invest  $5,000  or  $10,000  in 
training  him.  and  all  of  a sudden  he 
says,  ’This  isn’t  what  I thought  it  would 
be,  ■ and  he  leaves."  Not  so  with  former 
Explorers.  They  already  know  the  ropes 
and  are  eager  to  climb  them  in  a law 
enforcement  career. 

The  Exploring  Division  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  Amenca  is  currently  running 
a survey  to  find  out,  among  other  things, 
how  many  Explorers  actually  go  into 
law  enforcement.  "Wedon’l  have  final 
figures  yet,"  &aid  William  Ridge,  the 
division’s  director,  “but  my  best  esti- 
mate is  that  40  percent  of  the  youth  in 
Law  Enforcement  Exploring  go  on  to 
become  officers  or  attorneys.  And  that 
may  be  a conservative  figure." 

Even  the  60  percent  who  do  not 
become  officers  will  have  benefited 
from  Exploring  because  part  of  the 
program's  purpose  is  to  give  young 
people  the  chance  to  find  out  that  they 
don 't  like  police  work.  They  are  also 
likely  to  be  more  supportive  of  the 
police  than  they  would  have  been  with- 
out the  Exploring  experience. 

Law  Enforcement  Explorers  wear 
uniforms  that  are  usually  similar  to.  but 
not  exact  copies  of  (he  sponsoring  po- 
lice agency’s.  Most  posts  pxiy  for  their 
uTuforms  and  supplies  with  fundrais- 
ers. Explorers  do  not  carry  weapons 
and  are  kept  out  of  harm’s  way.  evenon 
ride-alongs;  if  trouble  is  brewing,  they 
must  stay  in  the  car  and  man  the  radio. 


There  are  very  strict  guidelines  for  ride- 
alongs,  as  well  as  for  weapons  training. 
Nabonal  regulations  prohibit  Explor- 
ers from  firing  semiautomabes  at  die 
range;  for  safety  reasons,  they  may  fire 
only  .38-caliber  revolvers.  The  nabonal 
rules  also  prohibit  police  agencies  from 
using  Explorers  on  coveit  operation.s  or 
stings  and  in  any  other  type  of  hazard- 
ous situabon. 

Explorers,  their  post  leaders  and  the 
sponsoring  police  agency  are  all  cov- 
ered by  liability  insurance  provided  by 
the  BSA.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  having  an  Explorer  post  rather  than  a 
local  cadet  program  for  young  people. 
Another  is  that  Exploring  offers  its 
members  a chance  to  leom  and  com- 
pete m police  skills  at  regional  and 
national  conferences.  A national  con- 
ference is  held  every  other  year  (the  last 
was  in  1990 at  Boulder,  Colo.)  at  which 
posts  vie  in  contests  for  hostage  nego- 
babons.  shoot-don't  shoot,  traffic  stops, 
crime  scene  investigation,  domesbc 
violence  cases,  and  other  police  skills. 

In  the  interests  of  open  disclosure,  I 
should  admit  that  I am  a membCT  of  the 
National  Law  Enforcement  Exploring 
Committee,  which  sets  policy  for  the 
program.  But  1 don’t  believe  that  fact 
colors  myjudgment  that  Law  Enforce- 
ment Exploring  is  a great  program  for 
any  police  agency.  Police  executives 
who  want  to  find  out  more  should  call 
their  local  Scout  council,  listed  under 
“Boy  Scouts  of  Amenca"  in  the  white 
pages. 

(Ordwoy  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chiir7nan  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuet,  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  executive 
directorofLEAF,  assistedinthe prepa- 
ration of  thts  article. \ 


NYPD  to  get  its  wish,  as  state  and  city 
agree  on  funding  anti-crime  program 


Continued  fW>m  Page  1 
crime-fighting  motif. 

The  city  expects  to  raise  $650  mil- 
lion through  the  extension  of  the  in- 
come tax  surcharge;  increased  propeny 
taxes  are  to  account  for  $55  million  this 
fiscal  yean  and  the  lottery  is  expected 
to  raise  $17.5  million  by  June  and  $50 
million  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Dinkins  reached  a deal  with  state 
legislators  that  included  meebng  target 
dates  for  hiring  new  officers.  If  the  city 
does  not  meet  its  stated  goals,  within  a 
25-percent  margin  of  error,  it  will  be 
penalized  through  a proportionate  re- 
duction in  its  surcharge  revenues- 

Legislators  also  insisted  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  advisory  board  that 
will  evaluate  annually  whetha*  the  city 
is  meeting  its  hiring  goals  and  whether 
deploymenis  of  officers  are  being  made 
according  to  plan.  The  insistence  came 
about  after  it  was  revealed  in  January 
that  funding  from  the  income  lax  sur- 
charge would  raise  over  $500  million 
more  than  was  needed  to  fund  “Safe 
StreeLs,  Safe  City,"  a detail  not  made 
public  by  the  Dinkins  Admirustrabon. 
The  surplus,  which  would  not  occur 
until  the  1994  fiscal  year,  is  to  be  used 
for  police  and  fire  services,  according 
to  an  agreement  between  city  and  state 
officials.  The  Mayor  may  also  use  the 
surplus  to  free  up  revenues  already  being 


used  for  police  and  fire  protection  after 
July  1994. 

Other  restrictions  were  placed  on 
the  city  to  ensure  that  new  taxes  will  be 
used  only  for  police  and  public  safety 
services,  and  not  to  close  an  estimated 
S2.6-billion  budget  gap  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

While  Dinidns  and  other  city  offi- 
cials praised  the  plan  as  a major  victory 
for  themselves  and  for  New  York  City 
residents,  other  observers  kept  their 
reaction  more  muted.  “Don’t  think  this 
plan  means  that  we  are  giving  criminals 
24  hours  to  get  out  of  town,"  said 
Thomas  A.  Reppetto.  presideni  of  the 
Citizens  Crime  Commission,  a crimi- 
nal-justice lobbying  group.  Raymond 
Horton,  director  of  the  Otizens  Budget 
Commission,  a business- funded  finan- 
cial watchdog  organizabon,  called  the 


agreement  “a  polibcal  victory  for  the 
Mayor  and  the  City  Council  and  the 
Police  Department,  but  a Pyrrhic  vic- 
tory for  New  Yorkers." 

Police  officials  urged  New  Yorkers 
not  to  expect  the  department  to  grow 
suddenly  or  for  enme  to  disappear  over- 
night. “There  is  nothing  dramatic  hap- 
pening here  in  terms  of  cops  on  the 
streets."  said  First  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner Raymond  W.  Kelly 

Former  Police  Commissioner  Pat- 
rick V.  Murphy,  who  now  chairs  the 
Police  Pol  icy  Board  of  the  U .S . Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  offered  his  own  san- 
guine overview  of  the  anb-crime  pro- 
gram. "Just  hinng  more  police  officers 
is  not  going  to  be  the  answer."  he  said. 
"Drug  treatment,  social  programs  and 
education  are  a critical  solution  to  the 
crime  problem." 


F.Y.I. 


(A  roundup  of  capsule  information  on  emerging  research  and  writing, 
policy  and  practice,  and  other  professional  developments  of  interest  to 
readers.  Those  wishing  additional  information  on  a given  subjea  should 
contact  the  individual  and/or  orgamtatton  listed  for  ifua  item.) 

Risk  Control 

A Rand  Corporabon  study  of  intensive  supervision  for  felony  probation- 
ers has  found  no  evidence  of  reduced  recidivism  rates  for  such  offenders 
compared  to  their  counterparts  on  routine  probation.  The  study,  “Intensive 
Supervision  for  High-Risk  Probationers:  Findings  from  Three  California 
Experiments,"  is  an  evaluation  by  E)rs.  Joan  Petersilia  and  Susan  Turner  of 
Federally  funded  intensive  supervision  probation  (ISP)  programs  launched 
in  Los  Angeles,  Ventura  and  Contra  Costa  counties  in  California  Contact: 
The  Rand  Corporation,  1700  Main  St..  P.O.  Box  2138,  Santa  Monica,  CA 
90406-2138.  ai3)  393-041 1. 

With  a Bang  and  a Boom 

A new  handbook  hailed  as  a “milestone"  in  the  literature  of  fire  and 
explosion  investigation  has  been  published  by  the  Invesbgaiions  Institute  of 
Chicago.  The  comprehensive.  450-page  book,  “Explosion  Investigation  and 
Analysis:  Kennedy  on  Explosions,"  is  written  by  the  father-and-son  invesb- 
gabve  team  of  John  and  Patrick  M.  Kennedy,  and  is  designed  to  serve  as  a 
textbook,  manual  and  reference  guide  for  investigators,  insurance  profes- 
sionals. attorneys,  and  others  involved  in  the  invesbgation  or  Utigabon  of  ex- 
plosions. The  book  costs  $6^.95  plus  shipping,  and  is  available  from:  The 
Invesbgabons  Institute.  20  East  Jackson  Blvd..  Suiie  1(X)0.  Chicago,  IL 
60604.  (312)  939-6050,  Fax:  (708)  885-8304 

Stranger  Crime 

The  Insbtute  for  Anomalistic  Criminology  has  been  established  at  Eastern 
Michigan  University  as  a specialized  section  of  the  uruversity’s  Cemer  for 
Scientific  Anomalies  Research  The  institute  is  intended  to  bring  together  be- 
havioral scienbsis  and  cnminal  investigabon  experts  concerned  with  the 
interface  between  claims  of  scientific  anomalies  and  cnminal  behavior  and 
its  invesfigabon,  including  such  diverse  topics  as  occult  crime,  the  use  of 
alleged  psychics  by  police  agencies,  claims  of  fires  from  spontaneous  human 
combusuott  and  enme  and  apparibon  experiences.  Contact:  Dr  Marcello 
Truzzi,  Director,  Insbtute  for  Anomalisuc  Criminology.  P.O.  Box  1052.  Arm 
Arbor.  MI  48 106- 1052 . (3 13)  663-8823 . Fax:  (3  \3)  663-7145. 

Roll  the  Videotape 

Cleveland  State  University  has  released  a senes  of  six  videotapes  in- 
tended to  provide  answers  for  teachers,  child  care  personnel  and  other 
professionals  responsible  for  reponing  child  abuse.  Each  tape  m the  senes 
"The  Other  Side  of  Childhood"  deals  with  different  aspects  of  child  abuse 
recogrubon  and  the  reporting  party’s  responsibilibes.  Cost  of  the  senes  is 
$I  50  plus  $5  for  shipping  and  handling:  Contact:  Geveland  State  Umvenity, 
Child  Abuse  Training.  1343  Rhodes  Tower.  Euclid  Ave  & E.  24th  St., 
Geveland.  OH 44 1 14.  Attn;  Dr.  Marcia  Zashin.  (216)  831-4719  Fax:  (216) 
831-5884. 

A Belt  for  the  Road 

The  Intemabonal  Associabon  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  in  conjuncbon  with  the 
Nabonal  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administrabon.  has  launched  a National 
Law  Enforcement  Saved  by  the  Bell/Air  Bag  campaign  and  awards  program. 
The  program  will  idenbfy  individuals  in  law  enforcement  whose  lives  are 
saved  or  whose  injunes  are  significantly  reduced  because  they  were  weanng 
a safety  bell  or  were  protected  by  an  air  bag  and  safety  bell  at  the  bme  of  a 
crash.  On-  or  off-duty  law  enforcement  officers,  as  well  as  their  spouses  and 
children,  are  eligible  for  the  awards  Contact:  Robert  Wall.  Traffic  Safety 
Specialist.  lACP.  1 1 ION.  GlebeRd  . Arlington,  VA22201.  (703)243-6500. 

Jolly  Good  Fellows 

The  National  Institute  of  Jusbee  is  seeking  nominations  and  applicabons 
for  its  1991  Visiting  Fellowship  Program.  The  program  gives  researchers  an 
opportunity  toaddresscnucal  operational  problems  mcnminal jusbee.  Com- 
pebbve  selecbonof  Visiting  Fellows  is  based  on  candidates'  individual  back- 
grounds and  experience  and  the  quality  and  viability  of  proposed  research 
projects.  To  obtain  a program  description  and  application  procedures, 
contact:  NU  Visiting  Fellowship  Program.  (800)  85 1-3420.  (In  Maryland  and 
the  Washington.  D.C..  area,  call  301-25  l-55(X).) 


Put  more  bulk  in  your  reading  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on  a limited  basis  for  bulk  distribution  to  conferences, 

workshops,  and  class  groups. 

For  information  on  how  you  can  improve  the  reading  diet  of  your  colleagues, 
contact  the  Circulation  Department  at  (212)  237-8442. 
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Padded  overtime 
makes  retirement 
comfy  in  Detroit 


Housing-project  homicides 
targeted  in  Richmond 
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first  brought  to  light  in  1986 

City  Councilman  Keith  Butler  saiil 
he  would  introduce  an  ordinance  to 
place  tighter  resthetions  on  the  accu- 
mulation and  payment  of  overtime  to 
police  officials.  “The  city  is  losing 
millions  on  this."  he  said.  “The  city  is  in 
dire  financial  straits,  and  we're  taking  a 
look  at  everything.  This  is  one  place 
where  we  know  money  could  be  saved." 

Short  was  unable  to  estimate  how 
much  (he  overtime  practice  is  costing 
the  City  of  Detroit  because  it  is  not 
known  how  much  overtime  is  owed  to 
officers  still  on  the  administrative  staff 
of  the  Police  Department.  But  he  noted 
in  a recent  letter  to  the  City  Council  that 
accumulated  hours  of  pdice  overtime 
had  increased  from  6S8.084  in  1985  to 
893.293  in  1988.  The  dollar  value  of 
these  overtime  accumulations,  he  esti- 
mated. jumped  from  $10.1  million  to 
$15.3  million  — an  increase  of  51.2 
percent- 

short  said  his  report  will  recom- 
mend that  overtime  no  longer  be  paid  to 
administrators  and  that  police  officials 

Forum: 
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have  discovered  all  of  the  potential  ill 

effects. 

If  one  then  considers  that  the  elec- 
tronic revolution  itself  only  occurred 
since  Wodd  War  II,  it  is  mitxl-boggling 
to  realize  that  for  each  passing  decade 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  power 
output  of  transmitting  equipment  has 
doubled  and  the  number  of  devices  like 
TV  sets,  microwave  ovens,  video  dis- 
play terminals,  walkie-talkies,  etc.,  has 
increased  exponentially.  The  adverse 
effects  to  our  society  will  not  become 
fully  evident  for  another  50  years. 

In  my  unique  experience  as  a con- 
sultant to  several  large  research  and 
development  laboratories  in  the  elec- 
tromes  industry,  1 visited  each  of  these 
laboratories  regularly.  During  these 
visits  1 kept  about  1. 000  scientists  and 
technicians  under  medical  surveillance 
by  monitoring  their  eyes  with  a special 
ophthalmic  examination  I developed  to 
search  for  specific  radiation  effects. 
Following  this.  1 would  inspect  the 
worksites  of  those  with  positive  find- 
ings. observe  the  workers'  activities 
and  correct  potentially  dangenxis  prac- 
tices On  subsequent  eye  examinations 
and  site  visits.  I determined  how  effec- 
tive advice  had  been  in  protecting 
the  worker  from  further  injury. 

In  addition,  during  the  first  1 5 years 
of  my  research  concerning  microwave 
and  radiation  cataracts.  I examined  the 
eyes  and  reviewed  the  medical  findings 
of  many  thousands  of  other  workers 
They  could  be  grouped  into  several 
categories:  servicemen  at  typical  mili- 
tary installations,  civilianemployeesat 
military  research  establishments;  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  missile  range  em- 
plc^ces;  retired  veterans;  industry  sci- 
entists and  technicians  working  in  re- 
search laboratones;  industry  personnel 
who  built  and  tested  radar  and  radi- 
otransmitters.  air  traffic  controllers; 
computer  terminal  operators;  users  of 
vanous  consumer  appliances  such  as 
microwave  oven  operators;  and  certain 


eligible  for  overtime  be  paid  at  the 
same  rates  in  effect  at  the  time  the 
overtime  was  accrued.  Shon  also  called 
on  the  City  Council  to  set  a limit  on  the 
number  of  overtime  hours  that  can  be 
accumulated. 

The  overtime  policy  is  so  costly  to 
Detroit  that  even  a former  police  offi- 
cial who  benefited  from  the  policy  — 
and  who  now  sits  on  the  City  Council 
— conceded  that  a review  of  the  policy 
might  be  necessary.  Gilbert  Hill,  a for- 
mer police  commander  who  was  paid 
more  than  $50,000  for  about  800  hours 
of  overtime  when  he  retired  last  year, 
said;  “It's  something  that's  been  going 
on  for  a long  time.  With  the  city  having 
such  financial  problems,  maybe  it's 
time  to  take  a look  at  it." 

Short  suggested  that  the  Police 
Department  might  be  trying  to  allay 
short-term  budget  problems  by  defer- 
ring overtime  payments.  Councilman 
Mel  Ravitz  called  on  police  officials  to 
provide  an  explanation  to  the  City 
Council.  “This  issue  has  come  up  be- 
fore but  I don't  think  we've  ever  ar- 
rived at  a solution  to  it,"  he  said. 


police  Personnel- 

Regarding  police  environments, 
consider  the  following  five  patients  who 
were  referred  to  me  from  vanous  police 
agencies  services  in  a single  nvetropoli- 
tan  area.  Each  was  referred  to  me  tor 
consultation  by  his  own  ophthamolo- 
gist  because  the  patient  was  suspected 
of  having  radiofrequency  cataracts 
Only  one  of  the  five  worked  primarily 
with  radar,  two  worked  primarily  with 
walkie-talkie  radios,  and  two  worked 
as  repairmen  for  radar  and  radio  equip- 
ment. For  convenience,  I will  divide 
them  into  two  groups  — three  police- 
men each  under  the  age  of  35  in  one 
group,  and  the  other  group  of  two  men 
over  the  age  of  50  who  were  employed 
as  civilian  repairmen  for  police  agen- 
cies. 

All  three  of  the  young  policemen 
used  radio  transmitters,  and  it  is  that 
aspect  of  their  work  that  concerns  us 
here.  Two  of  the  three  were  exposed  to 
walkie-talkies  that  were  always  held  in 
the  same  hand,  and  each  of  them  devel- 
oped a radiant  energy  cataract  in  only 
one  eye  — the  eye  on  the  same  side  of 
the  body  that  held  the  walkie-talkie. 
That  eye  was  within  inches  of  the  an- 
tenna. 

The  third  policeman's  radio  and 
antenna  were  not  hand-held  but  instead 
were  body-mounted,  and  he  developed 
cataracts  in  both  eyes.  The  radio  and 
antenna  were  hidden  from  view  be- 
cause the  patient  was  frequently  the 
decoy  for  an  aggressive  crime-interdic- 
tion team  in  a high-crime  neighbor- 
hood. By  means  of  the  radio,  he  was  in 
constant  comnainicaiion  (as  opposed 
to  the  intermjQeni  use  of  the  hand-held 
walkie-talkies)  with  his  life-support 
backup  team 

The  two  civilian  repairmen  worked 
together,  side  by  side,  in  the  same  facil- 
ity repairing  radar,  special  devices  and 
radio  equipment  Both  developed  ra- 
diofrequency  cataraas  In  addition,  one 
of  them  wore  a bell  antenna,  apparently 
used  to  lest  the  transmissions  of  radios 


Continued  from  Page  1 
ures  are  available.  “It's  an  initiative  to 
have  the  police  respond  and  be  respon- 
sive to  the  crime  that's  occurring  in  the 
city  in  an  attempt  to  reduce,  to  find 
causational  factors  (for  crime]  and  get 
the  officer  back  into  the  community  to 
establish  a working  rapport  with  the 
community,"  said  Knight. 

An  integral  part  of  the  program  is 
the  participation  of  a cross-section  of 
city  agencies,  each  doing  their  part  to 
solve  problems  that  give  rise  to  crime, 
such  as  building  code  violations  and 
unlicensed  businesses,  and  addressing 
issues  like  domestic  vicdence. 

“We  have  pul  a lot  of  the  responsi- 
bility back  into  (he  community,  saying. 
*We  can't  do  it  alone.  We  need  your 
help.  We  need  your  input. ' The  folks  in 
the  community  want  this  sort  of  initia- 
tive. where  we  can  go  in  and  declare  a 
drug-free  block  and  have  the  citizens 
call  us  when  there's  (drug)  activity," 
Knight  said. 

Police  have  heightened  their  pres- 
ence in  the  city’s  housing  projects  in  a 
pilot  program  that  involves  both  foot 
patrols  and  the  establishment  of  a po- 
lice subst^on  in  the  Housing  Author- 
ity's Gilpin  project,  which  was  recently 


used  by  crime  suppression  decoy  teams. 
A significant  finding  in  the  repairman 
who  used  the  belt-mounted  transmitter 
was  that  he  subsequently  developed 
and  died  from  a very  unusual  cancer  — 
an  insulin-producing  malignancy  of  the 
pancreas,  a gland  located  in  the  abdo- 
men centered  immediately  below  the 
belt  antenna.  Although  suggestive,  this 
does  not  prove  a relationship. 

Howevo-,  this  type  of  cancer,  known 
as  insulinoma,  is  so  rare  that  most 
physicians  may  see  only  one  case,  if 
any,  in  an  entire  lifetime.  In  my  roster 
of  pntienis  with  documented  radiant 
energy  injury — diagnosed  by  the  bio- 
logical indicator  of  Hertzian  radiation 
cataracts — there  are  at  least  three  such 
cases  of  this  bizarre  form  of  pancreatic 
tumor 

Another  source  of  radiant  energy 
exposure  is  the  field  of  electromagnet- 
ism created  by  cathode-ray  mbe  dis- 
play systems,  such  as  computer  termi- 
nals. video  display  terminals  arxl  word 
processors.  All  of  these  are  being  used 
and  networked  increasingly  in  pnlice. 
detective,  and  especially,  in  emergency 
medical  service  applications  Indeed, 
some  EMS  andiulances  may  occasion- 
ally contain  so  much  electronic  smog, 
esjiccially  during  critical  life-supp>ort 
activities,  as  to  be  an  immediate  hazard 
to  the  crew. 

Having  had  considerable  experience 
performing  not  only  the  requisite  re- 
search in  order  to  find  out  what  was 
wrong,  but  also,  more  importantly,  as  a 
troubleshootCT  to  correct  what  was 
wrong,  I can  ordinarily  provide  piracti- 
cal  prrotective  measures  for  reducing 
the  risks  of  radiant  energy  injury. 
However,  to  be  fully  effective,  two 
rules  need  to  be  followed.  The  first  is  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  pomitting  this  issue 
from  becoming  a labor-management 
type  of  dispute,  The  second  is  to  obtain 
the  best  independent  consultants  avail- 
able to  assist  in  troubleshooting  the 
suspect  systems  and  in  designing  safeiy- 
onenied  opierating  pirocedures. 


expianded  to  two  locations  within  the 
project,  said  Allred  Rozter,  the  Hous- 
ing Authority's  assistant  director  for 
housing  management.  Police  are  also 
enforcing  a strict  no-trespiassing  rule 
that  has  been  in  effect,  also  on  a pilot 
basis,  since  November,  he  added. 

“Once  we  see  that  these  (measures] 
are  in  fact  working  in  Gilpin,  then  we 
will  implement  them  in  other  pxiblic 
housing  communities  in  Richmond," 
said  Booker  Chambers,  a Housing 
Authority  spwkcsman. 

Another  strategy  aimed  at  reducing 
drug-related  homicides  in  Richmond  is 
the  Police  Department's  “Narcocide" 
squad  — a team  of  homicide  and  nar- 
cotics detectives  who  work  on  a full- 
time basis  to  cut  drug-related  homi- 
cides. In  opieraiion  since  1987,  Narco- 
cide has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  rate 
ofdrug-relatedhomicidesoverailby  16 
percent,  according  to  Sgt.  Les  Stone  of 
the  homicide  and  violent  crime  unit.  In 
1988,  40  percent  of  the  city's  homi- 
cides were  drug-related,  but  by  1989, 
the  proportion  had  fallen  to  22  percent. 
Stone  said. 

“A  good  portion  of  that  (decrease) 
could  be  laid  back  to  the  work  of  Nar- 
cocide and  other  drug  enforcement 
pirograms  in  the  piroject  areas."  said 
Stone 

Narcocide's  efforts  resulted  in  the 
recent  convictions  of  nine  of  13  defen- 
dants who  were  alleged  to  be  members 
of  a drug  syndicate  opierating  out  of  the 
Blackwell  low-incomc  housing  piroj- 
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ordinance  is  not  to  abndge  defendants' 
nghts  to  a fair  heanng  m court,  but  to 
urge  them  to  seek  help  for  their  pirob- 
lems.  "Everything  that  we  are  jirovid- 
ing  to  an  employer  is  public  informa- 
tion. But  we  are  taking  the  responsible 
step  and  giving  (employers]  the  guide- 
lines soa  person  can  seek  rehabilitative 
help,"  he  said.  The  letters  will  be  ac- 
compianied  by  a three-page  listing  of 
rehabilitative  and  legal  services  avail- 
able in  the  area  at  little  or  no  cost, 
Hooiahan  added. 

Letters  will  not  necessarily  to  be 
sent  to  employers  on  all  drag  arrests. 
First-time  offenders  can  opM  to  appear 
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under  penalties  mandated  by  the  old 
law  Rusldn  told  the  New  York  Times 
he  would  appeal  Oser's  decision  on  the 
ground  that  if  no  penalty  was  specified, 
“there  is  noenme," 

Slate  Senator  Mike  Cross,  who 
sponsored  the  revised  drug  law,  said 
that  the  Legislature's  failure  to  include 
penalties  was  an  “editing  mistake"  that 
can  be  corrected  when  the  Legislature 
begins  a special  session  on  reappor- 
tionmem  in  April. 

Keith  Stutes,  an  assistant  district 
attorney  in  Lafayette,  told  the  Times 
that  the  ruling  “does  open  a can  of 
worms,"  but  he  believed  that  legisla- 
tors considered  the  penalties  implicit  in 
the  new  law.  “It's  not  reasonable  that 
the  Legislature  would  make  an  action  a 


ect.  Stone  said  gang  members,  believed 
to  be  responsible  for  nearly  30  homi- 
cides in  the  Richmond  area  since  1983, 
were  convicted  on  a variety  of  Federal 
drug  kingpin  and  racketeering  charges. 
About  $1  million  m drugs,  guns,  and 
assets  were  seized  from  the  gang  as 
well.  Otha  Narcocide  efforts  led  to  the 
break-up  of  the  Poison  Gang,  a New 
York  City-based  syndicate  of  Jamaican 
drug  dealers  with  a penchant  for  vio- 
lence. 

The  mne-member  squad  also  util- 
izes officers  from  surrounding  jurisdic- 
tions, as  well  as  Federal  and  state  agents, 
on  an  “as-needed"  basis,  said  Stone. 
“We  try  to  target  individuals  and  indi- 
vidual groups.  The  whole  object  is  to 
crush  them  really.  We  go  afrer  their 
assets,  we  go  after  the  people  — the 
object  of  course  being  to  stop  the  flow 
of  drugs  and  prevent  homicides  if  we 
can,"  said  Stone. 

“We’re  not  above  arresting  them  on 
traffic  charges  if  that's  what  it  takes  to 
get  them  off  the  street  for  any  length  of 
lime,"  said  Stone. 

Stone  said  that  the  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  and  state  prosecutors  has 
aided  the  squad's  mission  “(errifically. 
We’ve  been  real  fortunate  that  way.  We 
haven't  had  too  many  restrictions  put 
onusaboutwhowe investigate.  . . We 
pretty  much  call  our  own  shots,  and 
we've  got  a lot  of  public  support." 
including  an  ordinance  recently  pa.v^ed 
by  the  City  Council  commending  the 
squad  on  its  efforts. 


before  a special  narcotics  court,  which 
will  divert  defendants  into  rehab  pro- 
grams— if  the  defendant  requests  that, 
said  Hooiahan. 

Hooiahan  said  police  officials  are 
workingclosely  with  legal  advisers  and 
the  Miami  Coalition  for  a Drug-Free 
Community,  whose  members  include 
business  executives  and  university 
presidents,  to  ensure  the  "proper  appli- 
cation" of  the  ordinance.  He  could  not 
say  when  the  first  letter  might  be  is- 
sued. but  those  arrested  since  the  ordi- 
nance went  into  effect  will  be  subject  to 
its  provisions. 

Meanwhile,  he  added,  drug  arrests 
are  continuing. 


crime  and  not  include  a penalty."  he 
said. 

Police  officials  interviewed  by  the 
Times  after  Oser's  ruling  indicated  that 
they  would  continue  to  pursue  drug 
offenders  while  Williams' case  is  being 
litigated. 
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Nodding  in  agreement  — to  a point: 


Policing:  it's  enough  to  make  you  sick 


The  Police  Officer's  Guide  to 
Survival.  Health  and  Fitness. 
By  John  F.  Reintzell. 
Springfleld,  III.:  Charles  C. 

Thomas  Publishers,  1990. 
138  pp.,  $29.75. 


By  Robert  A.  Fox 


If  you  are  a police  officer,  or  anyone 
who  works  in  law  enforcement  for  that 
matter,  you  will  probably  need  a ses- 
sion with  your  chiropractor  from  all  the 
nodding  in  agreement  you  will  find 
yourself  doing  as  you  read  John  F. 
Reintzell  'shook,  “The  Police  Officer’s 
Guide  to  Survival,  Health  and  Fitness." 

You  see,  Reintzell  is  in  love.  He  is  in 
love  with  law  enforcemert,  and  he  aches 
for  his  brother  and  sister  officers  who 
are  deteriorating  physically,  medically 
and  emotionally  far  more  quickly  than 
their  counterparts  in  almost  every  other 
profession.  Reintzell.  ever  the  advo- 
cate-author. dtes  figures  that  paint  a 
grim  picture:  80  percent  of  police  offi- 
cers do  not  exercise  and  die  at  about  age 
60. 

“While  police  recruits  are  probably 
the  healthiest  of  any  professional  group 
m the  country — going  in,  that  is — few 
professions  are  more  sederuary  than 
police  work,"  Reintzell  laments,  add- 
ing that  the  extended  periods  of  inertia 
are  (ninctuated  by  occasional  moments 
of  intense  exertion.  Compounding  the 
tragedy  of  it  all.  he  continues,  is  that 
most  depanments  have  minimum  fit- 
ness standards  that  applicants  must  meet 
before  joining,  but  “in  the  absence  of 
physical  performance  standards 
throughout  a career,  your  body  begins 
to  sag  and  bulge,  flights  of  stairs  get 
steeper,  purse  snatchers  seem  quicker 
arxl  more  agile,  until  just  changing  a 
tire  on  a warm  day  can  bathe  you  in 


your  own  sweat  and  cause  your  pulse  to 
rocket  dramatically." 

Reintzell  lashes  out  at  many  of  the 
nefarious  aspects  of  a police  officer's 
life  that  militate  against  physical  and 
psychological  health,  not  least  of  which 
is  the  fact  that  the  policeofficer  is  acog 
in  a system  where  he  or  she  is  con- 
stantly being  put  in  the  middle  of  no- 
win  situatioas  “With  a stunningly  quick 
succession  of  experiences."  says  Re- 
intzell,  the  officer  learns  that: 

1 “The  public  views  cops  on  a 
par  with  garbage  collectors;  at  best 
you're  thought  of  as  a talking  uniform. 

1 “Sometimes  you  can’t  even 
trust  little  old  ladies  who  remind  you  of 
your  aunt. 

1 “Your  workday  is  somev/hat 
structured  for  you  by  a person  called 
'Sarge.' 

1 “Some  people  do  not  like  being 
arrested.  Some  even  object  to  the  prac- 
tice. 

1 “If  all  the  lies,  distortions  and 
exaggerations  you  heard  each  day 
earned  you  a quarter  apiece,  you  could 
be  taking  in  the  sun  at  Cannes  while 
your  man  buffed  your  Bentley. 

1 “Respect  in  our  society  is  not 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  the  peacekeep- 
ers, particularly  if  they  wear  a uni- 
form." 

In  addiuon,  the  author  points  out, 
rotating  shifts  wreak  havoc  on  one’s 
circadian  rhythms,  making  restful  sle^ 
and  an  even  disposition  difficult  to 
achieve  and  severely  disrupting  a per- 
son's ability  to  maintain  normal  rela- 
tionships with  fanuly  or  friends. 

The  chapters  “Cops:  Myths  and 
Humans"  and  “Alienation"  are  particu- 
larly powerful  and  effective  exposes  of 
the  emotional  bowels  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  their  deadly  consequences.  It 
is  in  “Alienation"  that  Reintzell  haunts 


the  reader  with  the  sad  plight  of  female 
officers,  spouses,  and  dependents.  He 
observes;  "Love  is  nurtured  and  kept 
healthy  through  a continuous  process 
of  communications  between  spouses 
and  between  children  and  theu*  par- 
ents." Unfortunately,  however,  the 
archetypal  male  police  officer  is  by 
definition  ixMvcommunicativc — a stoic 
throwback  to  an  earlier  oa  when  ignor- 
ing one's  pain  was  counted  as  a positive 
male  virtue.  This  trait,  in  tandem  with 
an  officer's  genuine  desire  to  insulate 
and  protect  his  family  from  the  fright- 
ening aspects  of  his  job,  works  instead 
to  comode  the  marriage  fiom  within;  so 
does  the  difficulty  of  coping  with  shift 
work." 

The  average  cop  begins  at  age  22. 
and  many  are  already  mamed  and 
beginning  a family.  Partly  because  of 
his  or  her  young  age  and  inexperience 
in  the  world,  Reintzell  theorizes,  a cc^'s 
“indoctrination  results  in  a powo^, 
insular  and  nearly  all-encompassing 
brotherhood  which,  representing  au- 
Ihonty  within  our  society,  paradoxi- 
cally resists  and  often  resents  authority 
when  it  is  directed  towards  them."  The 
cop  is  macho  He  or  she  — yes.  even 
she  — learns  to  hold  things  inside  be- 
cause that's  the  way  cops  do  things  and 
they  can  handle  it.  As  time  goes  by,  this 
non-conuTunicadve  mode,  along  with 
many  of  the  other  peculiar  demands 
and  circunctances  of  the  job,  tends  to 
alienate  the  officer.  An  “us-against- 
ihcm"  attitude  develops,  where,  more 
and  more,  the  officer  rationalizes  him- 
self as  OK  and  the  world  as  not  OK.  All 
the  while  being  consumed  by  the  emo- 
tional trauma  of  being  a police  officer, 
the  office'  is  often  self-destructing  due 
to  inadequate  sleep,  poor  and  irregular 
eating  habits,  too  much  alcohol,  little  or 
noexercise,  emotional  separation  from 


A deviant  FBI?  Gee,  man. . . 

Hoover-era  abuses  give  way 
to  reforms  for  new-look  FBI 


Lawlessness  and  Reform:  The  FBI 
in  Transition. 

By  Tony  G.  Poveda. 

Pacific  Grove,  Calif.:  BrookVCole 
Publishing  Co.,  1990. 

202  pp.,  $17.75. 


By  Walter  M.  Francis 


This  text  provides  the  reader  with  an 
in-depth  look  into  the  FBI  from  both 
historical  and  sociological  pospectives. 
The  FBI's  establishment  and  develop- 
ment up  to  the  present  is  well-docu- 
mented so  as  to  present  the  reader  with 
the  necessary  time  frame  to  properly 
analyze  the  organization’s  — and  its 
directors'  — actions  as  the  major 
domestic  inielligence-gaihcring  agency 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  In  the  past  65 
years,  the  FBI's  power  and  authonty 
expanded  in  the  area  of  domestic  intel- 
bgence-gathering  at  the  expense  of  other 
criminal  matters,  including  drugs, 
white-collar  crime  and  organized  enme 
— areas  that  long-time  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  shunned  due  to  their  compli- 
cated. no-win  nature.  Hoover  was  after 
easy-to-solvc.  noncomipting  criminal 


matters  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
success  of  the  bureau  and  its  G-men. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  this  is  an 
account  of  organizational  deviance  and 
is  not  a work  written  to  disparage  the 
reputation  of  Hoover.  A major  tenet  of 
this  book  is  that  the  FBI's  orgaruza- 
tional  behavior  was  not  “an  aberration 
of  J Edgar  Hoover's,  or  some  other 
director’s,  personality."  Poveda  be- 
lieves that  the  FBI.  as  an  organization, 
became  deviant  in  terms  of  violating 
certain  laws  or  the  constitutional  rights 
of  citizens.  He  emphasizes  “that  these 
are  not  isolated  episodes  of  organiza- 
tional misconduct  nor  are  they  simply 
the  in^JToper  or  illegal  conduct  of  indi- 
vidual agents;  rather  they  are  ongoing 
organizational  practices  supponed  by 
high-level  administrators." 

The  reaction  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  to  these  organizational  patterns  of 
deviance  resulted  in  a period  of  reform 
in  the  FBI  following  Hoover’s  death  in 
1972.  It  was  during  this  penod  that  the 
FBI  was  firmly  integrated  into  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  via 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Attor- 
ney General.  As  the  author  suites:  “The 


days  of  the  Hoover  FBI.  where  the 
bureau  had  operated  aulonomousi  y as  a 
kind  of  private  bureaucratic  fiefdom. 
were  officially  over." 

This  work  is  not  another  tdJ-all  about 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  It  is  a sophisticated 
study  of  the  FBI  as  a deviant  organiza- 
tion, and  thus  is  highly  recommended 
to  those  interested  in  a detailed  case 
study  of  such  organizations  The  book 
is  also  pertinent  to  studies  of  police 
ethics  or  the  management  of  law  en- 
forcement organizations,  as  many  par- 
allels can  be  drawn  between  the  FBI’s 
abuses  of  citizen  rights  and  similar 
abuses  by  nujer  urban  police  agencies. 
Police  executives  and  future  leaders 
should  take  the  time  to  utilize  this  work 
in  their  professional  development  ac- 
tivities so  they  will  be  well  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  current  practices  of  the 
FBI.  and  aware  of  possible  organiza- 
tional abuses  in  the  future  by  the  FBI — 
as  well  as  thase  that  could  occur  in  their 
own  police  organizations. 

(Waller  M.  Francis  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  criminal  justiceot  Central 
Wyoming  College  in  Ri\erton.  Wyo.) 


fanuly  and  former  friends,  smoking 
and  excessive  worry. 

Too  often,  the  job  becomes  all- 
consuming  at  the  expense  of  the  cop's 
former  friends,  family,  outside  inter- 
ests, and  even  persona]  health  arxl  well- 
being. Off-duty  time  is  conmonly  spent 
“coming  down"  with  a couple  of  beers 
in  the  company  of  other  cops  — the 
only  people  who  can  understand  what  a 
cop  endures. 

This  book  is  based  on  a terrific 
concept;  a police  officer's  guide  to 
survival,  health  and  fitness.  These  are 
men  and  women  who  are  in  unques- 
uonable  need  of  a variety  of  stress 
management  skills.  The  personal  and 
professional  demands  and  conse- 
quences of  a cop's  life  simply  fly  in  the 
face  of  human  stability  from  every  di- 
rection; rotating  shifts,  an  unapprecia- 
tive, even  hostile  society;  boredom  or 
overstimulation;  the  real  and  imagined 
dangers  of  the  job;  a frustrating  bu- 
reaucracy — the  list  goes  oa 

The  book  is  written  with  the  pas- 
sionate flair  of  a suffering  advocate. 
Fraught  with  warm  identification  and 
empathy  for  the  police  officer,  the  au- 
thor often  supplements  his  perspective 
with  dramatic  — and  sometimes  hu- 
morous — similes,  metaphors  and 
analogies.  In  fact,  Reintzell  seems  at 
times  to  be  overwhelmed  with  syn^- 
thy  for  a cop's  plight  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  angry  at  the  officer, 
the  police  bureaucracy  and  society  for 
their  complicity-  Perhaps  because  this 
book  was  developed  from  lectures,  the 
author  switches  disconcertingly  be- 
tween the  second  and  thud  person. 


However,  the  Reintzell's  majw  theme 
seems  to  come  through  loud  and  clear 
Police  work  can  kill  you  but  there  is 
something  you  can  and  should  be  doing 
about  it. 

Reintzell  does  an  impressively  in- 
sightful job  of  presenting  the  awesome 
conflicts  facing  the  law  enforcement 
officer.  An  unusually  well-researched 
and  documented  work,  its  chapters  on 
sleep  depnvaoon,  stress,  exercise  physi- 
ology, diet  and  nutnUon  are  done  wnth 
particular  clanty  and  succinctly  offer 
the  reader  a cohesive  overview  and 
understanding  of  these  fields. 

The  books  does  have  gaps  and  leaves 
rooms  for  quesuons  and  concerns.  The 
author  does  a very  good  job  discussing 
how  police  work  shapes  personality 
and  outlook.  However,  the  natureriiur- 
ture  issue  is  relevant:  Does  a person 
choose  law  enforcement  because  he  or 
she  has  certain  posonality  traits  or  does 
the  profession  mold  (he  individual  and 
his  or  her  outlook?  This  understanding 
would  bear  on  selecting  appropnate 
methods  of  stress  management. 

Smoking  is  mentioned  but  receives 
relatively  little  attention  as  a major 
health  risk.  While  the  areas  discussed 
were  well  done,  there  were  glaring 
orrussions.  Yoga,  cogmUve  coping 
techniques,  vanoas  therapies,  public 
and  private  services  that  offer  therapy 
Continued  on  Page  10 


(Ruben  A.  Fox,  Ed.D..  is  a profes- 
sor of  physical  education  at  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice,  where  he 
has  developed  curricula  in  stress  man- 
agement.) 


ff  . . 

Which  major  U.S.  police  agencies 
include  handwriting  analysis  in 
the  applicant  screening  process? 

Which  agencies  give  recruits 
training  in  'humility'? 

Find  out  in  the  most  comprehensive,  up-to-date 
new  work  on  police  personnel  practices. 

“A  Networking  Guide  to  Recruitment, 
Selection  and  Probationary  TVaining 
of  Police  Officers  in 
Major  Police  Departments  of 
the  United  States  of  America.” 

By  Peter  and  Deirdre  Strawbridge 

Extensive  data  on  scores  of  major  city  and  county  police  departments  has 
been  organized  into  a straightforward,  easy-to-use  formal,  focusing  on 
current  practices  in  rccmitmeni,  selection  and  initial  training  The  work 
provides  agency  and  community  profiles,  and  examines  working  conditions, 
race  and  gendo-  of  officers,  the  use  of  various  testing  mahodologies  in  the 
selection  process,  the  length  and  nature  of  the  training  process,  length  and 
conditions  of  probation,  field  training,  a«l  much,  much  more. 

$9.00  prepaid 
$11.00  ifbUled 

Make  checks  payable  to  John  Jay  College  and  send  to: 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  Office  of  Graduate  Studies 
Attn:  Christina  Czechowkz.  899  Tenth  Ave..  New  York,  10019 

Or  order  bv  csOting  212-237-B443  (answered  24  hourO 
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Police  Training  Administrator.  TTic 
City  of  Los  Angeles  Police  Depaitment 
IS  see)ang  exceptional  candidates  for 
the  position  of  Police  Training  Admin- 
istrator. The  successful  candidate  will 
plan,  develop,  implement,  coordinate 
and  evaluate  training  policies  and  pro- 
grams for  the  Police  Depaitment.  serve 
as  the  technical  adviser  to  management 
and  direct  a staff  of  sworn  and  civilian 
employees. 

Requirements  include  an  earned 
doctorate  degree  i n psychology . educa- 
tion. educational  psychology,  or  in  a 
closely  related  field  from  a recognized 
college  or  university  (a  J.D.  does  not 
meet  this  requirement),  and  two  years 
of  ftill-time  paid  professional  experi- 
ence in  directing,  teaching,  evaluating 
and  developing  curhculums  and  aca- 
demic programs.  Experience  with  a 
large  law  enforcement  agency  is  de- 
sired but  not  required. 


panel  will  select  approximately  10  final 
ists  for  a personal  interview  with  the 
Police  Department.  Due  to  the  unique 
and  sensitive  nature  of  this  position,  it 
is  anticipated  to  be  exempt  from  provi- 
sions of  the  Ovil  Service  system  and 
wiU  be  appointed  by  the  Qiief  of  Police. 
The  salary  range  for  this  position  is 
$60,364  to  $75,000  per  year,  starting 
salary  to  be  based  on  the  candidate’s 
qualifications.  Excellent  benefits  arc 
also  provided. 

Applicants  must  provide  a resume 
and  submit  an  Outline  of  Qualifica- 
uons.  To  obtain  an  Outline  of  Qualifi- 
cations. write  to;  Irene  C.  Bazan.  Los 
Angeles  Personnel  Department,  111 
East  Fust  Street,  Room  100.  Los  Ange- 
les. CA  90012;  or  call:  (from  within 
Los  Angeles)  213-485-4142;  (from 
within  CiJifomia)  800-252-7790;  (from 
outside.  California)  800-421-9555. 
Deadline  for  submissions  is  May  30. 


as  a deputy  diief  on  or  about  July  1, 
1991,  ar^  will  be  elevated  to  chief  in 
September.  Colonial  Beach  is  a resort- 
type  community  of  3.200  year-round 
residents,  and  triple  that  in  the  summer. 
The  police  department  has  17  uniformed 
personnel  and  one  civilian,  plus  an 
auxiliary  force. 

(Qualifications  include  10  years  of 
experience  in  law  enforcement,  with 
five  years  in  a supervisory  capacity, 
and  a bachelor’s  degree  in  police  sci- 
ence or  a related  field  (or  an  equivalent 
combination  of  education  and  experi- 
ence). Starting  salary  is  approximately 
$30,000.  plus  fringe  benefits  that  in- 
clude a oar  and  town-paid  retirement 
and  hosoitalization. 

To  spply.  send  resume  by  May  1. 
1991.10;  Police  Chief.  (Colonial  Beach 
Police  Depaitment.  10  Irving  Ave.. 
Colonial  Beach,  VA  22443. 

Chief  of  Police.  Vail.  Colo.,  a year- 
rouivl  resort  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  seeking  a community 
service-oriented  individual  to  lead  and 
ma-iage  a police  department  compris- 
ing 33  sworn  and  30  civilian  ertqrfoyees. 
with  an  annua!  budget  of  approximately 
$2.4  million. 

With  a focus  on  leadership,  people 
development  and  teamwork,  the  suc- 
cessful applicant  should  have  at  least 
five  years  of  progressive  command 
experience  in  police  administration, 
patrol,  investi^tions.  crime  prevention, 
public  information,  communications 
and  records,  code  enforcement,  and 
animal  control.  Experience  in  planning, 
budgeting  and  public  relations  is  a plus, 
as  is  expencnce  in  a resort  area.  A 
bachelor’s  degree  is  required;  a mas- 
ter's is  desirable. 

The  position  requires  a highly  con- 
fident professional  with  an  open,  par- 
ticipative management  style,  capable 
of  successfully  balancing  the  diverse 
demands  of  the  community,  the  Town 
<2ouncU,  and  the  Police  Department. 
Psychological.  polygrafJt  and  leader- 
ship tests  are  part  of  the  selection  proc- 
ess. as  is  a thorough  background  inves- 
tigation. Salary  range  is  $45,760  to 
$55,744. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  Town  of 
Vail,  Personnel  Department,  75  S. 
Frontage  Rd.,  Vail,  CO  81657.  EOE. 


All  candidates  meeting  the  require- 
ments will  be  evaluated  by  a panel  of 
experts  based  on  professional  qualifi- 
cations and  accomplishments  as  de- 
scribed in  their  resumes  and  special 
Outline  of  (Qualifications,  "nus  review 


COORDINATOR 

CUNY  Community  Police  Cadet  Corps 

The  City  University’s  Community  Police  Cade*  Corps  program  provides 
comjxehensive  education  and  training  designed  to  prepare  students  for  ca- 
reers as  New  York  Qty  Police  Officers. 

The  Community  Police  Cadet  Corps,  designed  in  collaboration  with  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  combines  an  associate  degree  program  with 
extensive  police  career-related  practical  and  technical  learning,  e.g..  public 
safety-related  work  experience  in  communities  and/or  on  CUNY  campuses. 
conuTuiuty  service  internships,  c*c. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Coordinator  also  include;  liaison  with  CUNY  col- 
leges’ faculty  and  administrators,  and  close  collaboration  with  New  York 
City  Police  Department  personnel,  (jualificatiems  for  the  position  include;  6 
years’  experience,  including  program  development  and  management,  pro- 
-am evaluation,  and  preparation  of  program  impact  reports;  ability  to  lead 
through  tcam-buUding  and  collaborative  effort;  knowledge  of.  and  interest  in 
higher  education  and  public  safety;  strong  written  and  oral  communicaiion 
skills;  bachelor's  degree  requued. 

The  (Coordinator  will  report  to  the  Dean  of  Special  Programs  at  John  Jay 
(College  of  (Criminal  Justice.  Salary  range;  $37,308-$55,179.  Resumes  must 
be  received  by  April  15,  1991,  at;  Office  of  Special  Programs.  John  Jay 
(College  of  (Criminal  Justice,  899  10th  Avenue.  Room  632.  New  York,  NY 
10019.  AA/EOE-MF. 


1991- 

Chief  of  Police.  Colonial  Beach,  Va..  is 
seeking  a <3iief  of  Police  to  succeed  an 
incumbent  who  is  retiring  in  September 
1991 . The  new  chief  will  be  appointed 


1 Be  the  best  that  you  can  be: 

I read  the  best  in  police  journalism 

' Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of 
! policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look 
1 at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not 
I already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular 
! dietof  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
I can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $1 8 — you  pay  just  $16.) 
I Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  1 0th  Avenue, 

j New  York,  NY  10019. 

1 Name/Title 

Agency  

I Mailing  Address  

I City/Stat^ZIR 


OJP  grants  to  get 
Congressional  look 


Continued  from  Page  1 
mandated  that  each  of  the  bureaus  have 
the  authority  to  govern  its  own  grant 
funds  and  gave  OJP  the  authority  to 
coordinate  the  bureaus.  But  Wise, in  his 
opening  statement  during  the  subcom- 
mittee hearing,  said  that  “the  bureaus 
have  refused  to  be  coordinated  and  the 
OJP  has  refused  to  allow  the  bureaus  to 
direct  their  grants." 

A subcommittee  investigation  last 
year  found  that  research  reports  spon- 
sored by  BJ  A discretionary  funds  were 
being  “bottled  up  because  their  find- 
ingsdid  not  square  with  Justice  Depart- 
ment philosophy."  according  to  Wise. 
The  subcommittee  also  found  that  $10.7 
milbon  that  the  Bureau  of  Justice  As- 
sistance was  allegedly  spending  on 
corrections-based  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams was  a “smoke  screen."  In  fact, 
the  subcommittee  found,  the  Justice 
Department  had  misrepresented  expedi- 
tures  on  drug  treatment,  resulting  in  the 
eliminatiem  of  all  of  its  discretionary 
treatment  programs  and  rendering  pro- 
grams for  conections-based  treatment 
nonexistent. 

The  subcommittee  report,  released 
in  January,  added  that  BJA  used  pro- 
grams having  little  to  do  with  drug 
treatment — including  money  spent  on 
anonymous  drug  testing,  denial  of 
government  benefits  to  convicted  us- 
ers, and  a Washington,  D.C.  confer- 
ence of  drug-control  directors  — as 
proof  of  its  commitment  to  increasing 
programs. 

Gurule  said  that  statutes  permit  BJA 
funding  within  21  purpose  areas.  While 
drug  treatment  and  corrections  pro- 
grams fall  into  those  categories,  “the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  is  not 
required  by  statute  to  fund  any  particu- 
lar program  or  any  category  of  pro- 
grams." he  said. 

Armstrong  added  that  the  subcom- 
mittee also  found  no  evidence  of  a plan 
in  plan  in  place  to  monitor  discretion- 
ary funds,  despite  a (Congressional 
mandate  to  do  so,  and  that  Wise  may 
seek  legislation  to  put  such  a mecha- 
nism in  place  for  the  $1  bilUon  in  pro- 
grams administered  by  OJP  each  year. 

Wise  also  plans  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion in  March  in  an  effort  to  end  the 
practice  whereby  OJP  agencies  give 
their  discretionary  funds  to  other  agen- 


cies, a practice  he  characterized  as 
“playing  a shell  game  with  funds  that 
Congress  had  intended  to  go  to  public 
and  private  agencies."  Last  year.  Wise 
asserted.  halfofBJA'sfffogram  money 
was  turned  over  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. “If  the  Department  of  Justice  needs 
this  money,"  he  said,  “it  should  be 
requested  in  a budget  submission.  Under 
its  current  system,  the  department 
smugly  awards  grants  to  itself  while  the 
groups  for  whom  the  programs  were 
intended  must  apply  and  compete." 

OJP’s  principal  discretionary  pro- 
gram is  the  $50- million  Edsvard  Bymc 
Memorial  State  and  Local  Law  &i- 
forcemem  Assistance  Discretionary 
Program,  named  for  a New  York  City 
police  officer  executed  by  drug  dealers 
in  1986.  and  last  year,  according  to 
Armstrong,  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials granted  about  half  of  the  money 
“back  to  themselves.  The  statute  is  pretty 
clear  that  you  can’t  do  that.  It’s  an  age- 
old  problem  but  it  seems  to  be  particu- 
larly bad  with  the  Justice  Department." 

Gurule  characterized  Armstrong’s 
charge  as  "absolutely,  unequivocally, 
blatantly  wrong."  Such  funds  are 
granted  to  Federal  agencies  with  exper- 
tise in  particular  areas  to  develop  OJP 
programs,  not  to  fund  the  budgets  of 
other  agencies,  he  said.  “It  would  be 
inefficient  and  not  cost-effective  to  be 
required  or  prohibited  from  utilizing  a 
Federal  agency  and  forced  to  go  to  an 
outside,  private  organization  to  develop 
the  program,"  he  said. 

Gurule  said  nearly  half  of  the  Byme 
program  was  earmarked  by  Congress 
and  only  $31  million  was  available  to 
states.  "It’s  a very  finite,  limited  fund  of 
money  that  is  being  directed  toward 
criminal  justice  programs.  You  have  to 
prioritize  where  those  monies  are  going 
to  be  expended  to  have  an  impact,"  he 
said. 

Despite  Congressional  criticisms, 
Gurule  said  the  situation  at  OJP  was 
improving  and  that  “some  very  signifi- 
cant positive  and  significant  strides" 
were  being  made  to  coordinate  the 
bureaus.  A number  of  programs  this 
year  are  being  funded  "cooperatively 
between  one  or  more  OJP  bureaus  and 
others  m which  there  is  collaboration 
and  sharing  of  expertise  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  programs."  he  noted. 


Review:  Health  and 
wellness  for  police 
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and  support  for  specific  problems 
(Alcoholics  Anonymous,  for  example, 
was  not  mentioned),  assertiveness  train- 
ing, time  management,  biofeedback, 
meditation,  autogenic  training,  and 
progressive  relaxation  are  examples  of 
some  worthwhile  areas  in  stress  man- 
agement that  vwre  not  explored. 

Changing  one’s  eating,  drinking, 
smoking  and  exercising  habits  is  diffi- 
cult and  rarely  accomplished  by  cogni- 
tion alone.  In  1 15  pages,  the  author  did 
not  have  the  space  to  provide  possible 
strategies  for  lifestyle  change.  Simply 
slated,  the  book  does  an  excellent  job 
presenting  the  who,  what  and  why,  but 

not  enoughof  the  how.  especially  in  the 

difficult  law  enforcement  sening. 

The  author  is  a successful  law  en- 
forcement veteran  and  well-respected 
lecturer  within  the  field.  This  points 
j one  to  a possible  dilemma  that  may 


have  underlay  Reinizell’s  work;  How 
docs  one  remain  in  good  standing  in 
law  enforcement  while  at  the  same  time 
exposing  the  bureaucracy’s  culpability 
as  a source  of  enormous  stress  to  its 
employees?  While  Rcinizell  docs  refer 
to  the  police  bureaucracy  as  a source  of 
stress  in  law  enforcement,  he  seems  to 
present  it  almost  as  a fact  of  life — as  in. 
“All  bureaucracies  are  a source  of 
stress."  That  may  be  true,  but  it  may 
alsobc  true  that  the  author  is  a victimof 
one  of  the  conditions  he  describes,  the 
“blue  wall  of  silence."  The  police  bu- 
reaucracy is  a major  source,  if  not  the 
major  source  of  stress  in  law  enforce- 
ment, but  saying  so  might  well  have 
jeopardized  the  author’s  future  in  his 
ovm  profession.  One  is  left  with  the 
nagging  conclusion  that  the  “blue  wall 
may  well  have  prevented  the  author 
from  appropriately  criticizing  and  suf- 
ficiently exploring  the  most  crushing 
source  of  police  frustration. 
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21- 23.  Street  Survival  ’91.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Butie,  Mom 
Fee.  $149  (all  three  days);  $125  (fint  two 
days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

22'23.  Rubbery  & Burfdary  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware  To 
be  held  in  Braintree,  Mass  Fee-  $3(X) 

2^23.  U»  St^iervlsory  PriiKipte  wit^ 
Communlcalion  Centers.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware  To  be  held  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.  Fee:  $275 

22- 23.  Drug  & Narcotic  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Univeraity  of  Delaware,  To 
be  held  in  Fort  Fisher.  N.C  Fee;  $275. 

22-26.  Law  Enforcement  Rtness  Instruc- 
tor Certification.  Presented  by  the  Nonh- 
wesiem  Univeisity  Traffic  Institute.  Fee 
$500. 

22-26.  Satanic  & Deviant  CulU.  Presented 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  Polygraph 
institute.  To  be  held  in  Fort  McOellan.  Ala. 

22-26.  Crime  Prevention  Ihrou^  Envi- 
ronmental Design.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Cnme  Prevention  Insimite  Fee: $365 

22-26.  Bask  Dispatcher  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Managemeni.  To  be  held  in  St.  Augustine. 
Fla.  Fee:  $395. 

22-26.  HuzurdocR  Materials  EnfbrcemenL 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee  $450 

22-26.  Spedal  Problems  In  Traffic  Acci- 
dent Reconstruction.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $375. 

22-26.  Tactical  Technltpies  for  Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fm 
$475. 

22-26.  NRA  Police  Rrearms  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Umv«sity  of 
Alabama  Law  Biforcement  Academy.  To 
be  held  m Tuscaloosa.  Ala 

22-May  3.  At-Scene  Accident 
Investi^tion.  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Traffic  Institute  Fee:  $700 

22-May  3.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
ftohcc  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee  $575, 

22-May  1(1  Command  TYaining  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enfoacment  Management.  To  be  l«ld 
in  Wellesley,  Mass 

23.  Interviewing  Victims  of  Child  Abuse. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 


Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  State  Uni- 
vereity.  To  be  held  in  Huntsville.  Tex  Fee 
$75. 

23- 25.  Law  Enforcement  Shotgun 
Training,  Presereed  by  the  Insotiae  of  Pubbe 
Service.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville.  (3a,  Ffce 
$295 

24.  (fathering  Investi^ve  Leads  through 
the  Public  Information  System.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Houston-Downtown 
Criminal  Justice  C^emer.  To  be  held  in  Hous- 
ton. Fee:  $35. 

24- 25.  Managing  Your  Detective  Unit 
Presented  by  the  Umvmity  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $325. 

24-25.  Street  & Highway  Procedures  In 
the  Interdiction  of  Drugi  & Narcotics. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  m Fort  Fisher.  N.C  Fee:  $275 

24-25.  hlanaging  the  Investigative 
Functloa  Presented  by  iJk  Center  for  Qimi- 
nal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity. To  be  held  in  Ocveland.  Fee;  $150. 

24-26.  Auto  Theft  Gangs  & Cases.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Broward  Sheriffs  Office 
Organized  Oimc  Cilentre.  To  be  held  m Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $200  (m-staie);  $250 
(out-of-state) 

24- 26.  Advanced  Child  Abuse 

Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  Police  Academy.  Sam  Hous- 
ton State  University.  F«:  $175. 

25- 26.  Fire  & Arson  InvestigatloiL  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  in  Plainfield.  NJ.  Fee:  $275. 

26.  Report  Writing  for  Supervisors.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Cenier  for  Criminal  Justice, 
Case  Western  Reserve  University.  Fee  $95. 

27-28.  Public  Safety  Radio  Dispatchers* 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Univereily  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Amsteidam,  N.Y 
Fee:  $275. 

29-30.  Police  Interview  & Interrogation. 
PresentedbythcUniversicyofOclaware  To 
be  held  in  <3iarleston.  S.C,  Fee  $3(X). 

29-30.  Into^Htng  the  Sexually  Assaulted 
or  Abused  Child.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware  To  be  held  in  Alexandria, 
Va.  Fee:  $300. 

29-May  I.  Street  Survival  ’91.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  m Lake  Tahoe. 
Ncv.  Fee:  $149  (all  three  days).  $125  (first 
two  days  only);  $85  (third  day  only) 

2^  May  I.  High  Technology  Crime  Inves- 
tigator’s Course.  Presented  by  the  South- 
western Law  Enforcement  Institute  To  be 
held  in  Dallas  Fee  $195  (SLEl  members). 
$295  (non-members) 

29-May  1.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Inter- 


viewing & InioTogation.  To  be  held  in 
Raleigh,  N.C  F^:  $495 

29-May  3.  Bade  Police  Motorcycle  Op- 
eration Training.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  Traffic  Institute  To  be 
held  in  Milwaukee  Fee:  $750 

29-May  3.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instruc- 
tor Training.  Presented  by  the  Nonhwest- 
cm  University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held 
in  Evanston,  Dl.  Fee:  $50a 

29-May  3.  Automatic  Weapons  Instruc- 
tor Development  Course.  Presented  by 
Executech  Internationale  (Torp.  To  be  held 
in  Fraser,  Mich. 

29-May  3.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  with  Microcomputers. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  Fee;  $595. 

29-May  3.  Crime  Scene  Technldarrs 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  To  be  held 
in  Franklin,  Tcnn.  Fee:  $395. 

29-May  3.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug 
Enforcement  Presented  by  the  Insiitutc  of 
Police  Technology  & Managetrem  To  be 
held  in  Franklin,  Tenn.  Fee:  $395. 

29-May  3.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  To  be  held  m Jacksonville. 
Fla.  Fee  $395 

29-May  3.  Sex  Crimes  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Instituicof  Police  Technology 
& Management  To  be  held  in  Pensacola, 
Fla.  Fee;  $395 

MAY 

1-2.  Communication  Center  Call-Taker/ 
Dispatcher  Telephone  Interview 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Charleston.  W,  Va. 
Fee.  $275. 

1-2.  Interviewing  the  Sexually  Assaulted 
or  Abused  Child.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  E>elaware-  To  be  held  m New  <3ast!c. 
Del  Fee  $300 

1- 4.  Personal  Protection.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Public  Service.  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville,  Ga  Fee;  $65 

2- 3.  CommunicBtion  Cenm*  Ehiergency 
Planning.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  beheld  in  Richmond.  Va.  Fee 
$275 

2-3.  Cults  & Ritualistic  Abuse.  Presented 
by  Community  Program  Innovations  To  be 
held  m Boston 


6-7.  Police  Interview  & InteirogatiorL 
PresentcdbyiheUmvcrsityofDclaware  To 
be  held  in  C^ierry  Hill.  N.J  Fee  $300 


For  more  information: 


6-7.  New  Technologies  & Application  for 
Emergency  Communication  Centers. 
PresemedbytheUmvcTsityofOdaware  To 
be  held  in  Fort  Fisher,  N.C  F«  $400 

6-8.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Inlerrogatioa  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
& Associates  To  be  held  in  Houston.  Fee 
$495 

6-8.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interro^iion.  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  m Rochester.  N.Y. 
Fee:  $495 

Targeting  Crimes  AtpdfM  the  Eld- 
«rly:  Prevention.  Investigation  4k 
Prosenitioa  Preened  by  the  Flexida  Oure 
Prevention  Training  Institute  To  be  held  in 
St.  Petenburg.  Fla.  Fee:  $175 

6-10.  Homicide  Investiipition.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  4k 
Management  To  be  held  in  St.  Augustine, 
Fla  Fee:  $395. 

^10.  Polke  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 
Presented  by  ilie  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Maiugemem . To  be  held  in  Phoenix. 
An?  Fee  $395. 

6-10.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Instmiie  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Pensacola.  Ra.  Fee:  $475. 

6-10.  Applied  Statistical  Analsaisfor  Law 
Enforcemml.  Presented  by  SE/^01  Ckoup 
Inc.  To  be  held  m Sacramento,  Calif 

6-10.  Child  Abuse  Intervention,  Referral 
& Investipitioa  Presented  by  the  Delin- 
quency Qxitrol  Institute  To  be  held  m San 
Francisco 


6-10.  Uodercovcr/CoaOdciitiai  litfonmnt 

Operationa.  Presented  by  the  Broward 
ShCTifP*  Office  Ogamzed  (Yin*  Centre. 
To  be  held  in  Fon  Laulenlale,  Fla.  Iw 
$400  (u»-state);  $450  (oU-of-SMe). 

6-17.  Crime  Prevention  Teclnologr  ft 
Programning.  Presented  by  the  Naaonal 
Crime  Prevention  Instnute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Fee  $615. 

6-17.  Traffic  Aeddeni  Recontructioa 
Presented  by  the  Insotute  ofPolice  Technol- 
ogy ft  Management  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  Fee:  $595 

6-17.  Police  Executive  Drvdopmeot 
Institute.  Presented  by  Peruisylvania 
Univenity.  To  he  held  in  Univosity  Park. 
Pa.  Fee  : $740 

6- 17.  Technical  Acddent  lnv«tl^tioo. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univenrty 
Traffic  Insotute  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Ell. 
Fee:  $700. 

7- 8.  Use  (^Supervisory  Principles  within 
Communication  Centers.  Presented  by  the 
Umvcisityof  Delaware  Tobc  held  in  Bren- 
twood. N.H.  Fee.  $275 

9-10.  The  ReidTechniqueofInfcrviewtng 
A Inlerrogatioa  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
& Associates  To  be  tvld  in  Chicago  Fee 
$345 

9-10.  Public  Safety  Radio  Dispatchers’ 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington.  Del 
Fee  $275. 

9-10.  Fire  ft  Arson  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  ofDelaware  To  be 
held  in  CTherry  Hill.  NJ  Fa  $275 


Brown  starts  to  unveil 
NYC  community  policing 


Broward  SherifTs  Office  Organized 
CrImeCentre.  P.O.  Box  2505.  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. FL  33303  (305)492-1810. 

Calibre  Press.  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite  1607. 
Northteook.IL  60062 -2727  (800)323-0037 

Center  for  Crimlnaljustia;,  Case  Western 
Reserve  University.  Gevcland.  OH  44106 
(216)  368-3308 

Community  Program  Innovations,  P.O 
Box  2066,  Danvers.  MA  01923  ( 508)  774- 
0815. 

Criminal  Justice  Cenier  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  Slate  Uraversity.  Box  2296, 
Huntsville,  TX  77341-2296  (409)  294- 
1669.70 

Delinquency  Control  InstHule.  University 
of  Southern  California.  School  of  Public 
Administration.  3601  South  Rower  St.,  Los 
Angeles.  CA9(XX)7.  (312)743-2497 

Department  of  Defense  Polygraph 
Institute.  Building  3195.  Fort  McClellan. 
AL  36205-51 14.  (205)  848-3336. 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute,  Office  of  Crime  Prevention  & 
Training.  The  Ciipitol.  Tallahassee.  FL 


32399-1050  (904)487-3712 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  4k 
Managemeni,  University  of  North  Rorida. 
4567  St  iohas  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville. 
FL  32216  (904)646-2722 

Institute  ofPublic  Service,  601  Broad  St., 
S E,  (jainesville.  GA  30501  1-800-235- 
4723. 

bitematioixil  Assudation  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Inteliigence  Analysts,  Attn.  Emma  E. 
Fem,PO  Box52-2392, Miami. FL33I52 
(305)  470-5500 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  ft  Associates  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor.  Ric,  2.  Box  3645.  BenyvUle. 
VA  22611,(703)955-1128. 

National  Crime  Prevention  lastitute. 
Shelby  Campus,  Umversity  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292  (502)  588-6987 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  P.O,  Box  57350,  Bab- 

son  Park,  MA  02 157-0350.  (617)  239-7033. 

Northwestern  Unlver^ty  Traffic  IfBtiriJte, 
555  Gark  S(,.  P.O.  Box  1409.  Evanston.  0, 
60204  1-800-323-1011. 


Pennsylvania  State  University.  Police 
Executive  Development  Institute,  102  War- 
ing (Commons.  University  Park.  PA  16802 
(814)  863-0262. 

Personnel  Performance  Inc„  8089  Wind- 
ward Key  I>.  Giesapeakc  Beach.  MD 
20732.  (30l)855-00.^4 

John  E Rdd  & Associates  Inc.,  250  South 
WackerDr.,  Suite  1 100,  Giicago.  IL  60606 
(312)  876-1600 

SEARCH  Group  Inc.,  7311  Greenhaven 
Dr . Suite  145,  Smrrento,  CA  95831.  (916) 
392-2550, 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
P.O.  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083-0707 
(214)  690-2370 

University  of  AJabama  Law  Enforcement 
Academy.  Box  870388.  "IXiscaloosa.  AL 
35487-0388  (205)  348-5831 

University  of  Delaware,  Law  Enforcement 
Seminars.  2800  Pennsylvania  Avc , 
Wilmington.  DE  19806  (302)  573-4440. 

Uni  verity  of  Houstoo-Downlown.  Crimi- 
nal Justice  (imer.  1 Mam  S».,  Houston.  TX 
77002.(713)221-8690 


Continued  from  Page  1 
people  (hey  protect  and  help  them  solve 
crime  problems.  “We're  bnnging  back 
the  beat  cop  — but  in  a modem  way," 
said  Brown.  “Every  neighboriiood  in 
the  city  will  have  one  or  more  police 
officers  assigned,  not  just  to  svalk  (he 
bcaL  but  also  to  solve  the  problems 
unique  (o  the  area." 

Brown  said  that  the  72nd  Precinct  in 
Brooklyn  would  be  the  first  precinct  in 
the  city  (o  conven  to  the  new  philoso- 
phy and  is  expected  to  do  so  by  April 
The  city's  other  74  fMecincis  would  be 
phased  in  by  1994.  By  that  year.  New 
Yorkers  would  sec  the  following 
changes  in  (he  deployment  of  their 
police  officers: 

— Nearly  all  uniformed  officers 
would  be  assigned  specific  beats  m 
their  precinct  neighborhoods  and  they 
will  collect  intelligence  on  emerging 
crime  problems  like  drug  dealing  and 
prostitution 

— Officeis  will  act  as  community 
organizers  and  advocates  and  will  seek 
creative  solutions  to  persisteni  prob- 
lems in  their  assigned  areas 

— Detectives  will  be  assigned  spe 
cific  temtory  in  which  they  will  work 
cases  as  opposed  to  working  cases 
throughout  the  precinct. 

— Non-emergency  calls  lo  911 
would  be  diverted  to  lhc6c  officers  most 
familiar  with  local  conditions 

Still  unclear  is  how  the  officers  will 
be  trained  m their  new  roles,  how  large 
their  lemuiies  will  be  and  which  neigh- 
borhoods would  get  the  most  protec- 
tion. Brown  indicated  that  some  pre- 
cinct lines  may  have  to  be  redrawn  to 
provide  a more  thorough  “wmmuruty 
policing  presence" — one  or  more  offi- 
cers forevery  neighborhood  in  the  city 
Other  precinct  and  commuruty  boards 
may  have  to  be  redrawn  so  neighbor- 
hoods aren't  divided. 

It  is  also  unclear  how  the  police 


bureaucracy  would  respond  to  the 
massive  reorganization  plan.  But  Brown 
conceded  that  the  third  step  of  the  reor- 
ganization would  also  be  the  hardest  — 
“implementation  of  the  innovative  strat- 
egics and  the  aggressive  schedule." 

The  hiring  of  new  police  officers 
and  the  redefrfoyment  of  those  currently 
on  the  force  will  provide  more  than 
2 1 ,000  officers,  supervisors  and  detec- 
tives available  for  neighborhood  duty 
under  the  new  plan.  They  will  be  en- 
couraged to  solve  problems  that  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  cnme, 
and  will  be  rewarded  for  their  innova- 
tive approaches.  Brown  also  seeks  to 
elevate  the  statu.s  of  the  patrol  officer 
and  encourage  recruits  to  look  at  patrol 
duly  as  a career  instead  of  a disdained 
assignment. 

The9ll  emergency  system  will  be 
revamped  inaneffori  to  reduce  the  time 
spent  by  police  officers  responding  to 
calls  for  service.  The  department's  91 1 
system  receives  about  8 million  each 
year,  with  officers  dispatched  to  about 
half  of  them.  Officers  in  patrol  cars  are 
estimated  to  spend  about  90  percent  of 
theiriimeanswenng91 1 calls.  Evenru- 
alh.  police  officials  plan  to  double  the 
number  of  radio  cars  on  duty  in  a 24- 
hour  period  to  l,8(X),  so  that  radio-car 
officers  would  spend  no  more  than  60 
percent  of  their  time  responding  to 
emergencies  and  crimes  in  progress. 
The  rest  of  the  time  would  be  spent 
walking  in  their  assigned  territories 
Brown  also  proposes  to  stress  the 
service  nature  of  the  job  instead  of 
adsenturism.  and  recommended  that 
the  maximum  age  for  new  hires  be 
raised  to  3S  fiom  the  current  29  in  order 
to  widen  the  pool  ofcandidaies.  And,  in 
a move  that  b sure  to  face  stiff  opposi- 
tion from  the  police  unioa  the  city 
push  the  state  Legislature  for  a taw 
requiring  all  newly  hired  officers  to  live 
in  the  city. 
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